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THE CHERUBS OF CHRISTMASTIDE 


AS CONCEIVED BY THE MASTERS OF PAINTING 


By HONORA TWYCROSS 


HE keynote of this season is the mes- 
sage, “ Unto us a Child is born,” and 
for this reason we regard Christmas as 
instinct with the claims and delights of 
infancy. In our imagination, and by the 
aid of the old masters, we see around the 
Cradle of Bethlehem countless cherub 
faces, spirits maybe of little ones wafted 
to a higher sphere before the contagion of 
this earth polluted their pure souls. 

We listen, and across the ages comes to 
us the sound of childish voices singing 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” The nar- 
row limits of the squalid manger are for- 
gotten. The penthouse roof, so dark and 
grim but a moment before, is now lighted 
by the unearthly brilliance of the heavenly 
host. Down they troop, these infant 
angels, hand in hand, swaying lightly on 
the billowy clouds that support them, and 
gazing with rapture and delight at the 
Infant Saviour, the King of Angels. So 
they appear in a very beautiful picture by 
Gaspard de Craeyer in the Brussels Gal- 
lery, in one by Gherardo delle Notti in 
the Uffizi, and in many others, too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Not only in historical representations of 
the Nativity, but more especially in devo- 
tional pictures of the Madonna and Child 
do we find these charming baby angels. 
Thy cluster at the foot of the Madonna’s 
throne, they support her as she ascends 
amid clouds, they sing for ever praise and 
glory to the honour of sacred motherhood. 
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Let us call to mind Raphael’s Madonna 
di San Sisto, Murillo’s Immaculate Con- 
ception, Titian’s Assumption, and we in- 
stantly see myriads of cherub faces peer- 
ing through the clouds, tiny arms support- 
ing the draperies, and little bodies swaying 
about in a transport of delight. One of 
the most perfect examples of modern times 
is the Madonna with cherub angels, by 
Bouguereau. 

Beautiful in themselves, we realise the 
deeper and higher meaning of these 
groups. These exquisite Madonnas sur- 
rounded by lovely infant faces seem speci- 
ally significant this Christmastide. They 
represent the apotheosis of Mother and 
Child. The new king of heaven and earth 
is the Child-King. Henceforth every 
child is, for the sake of that Child-King, 
to be regarded as sacred, as one whose tiny 
limbs enfold a spirit that is the heir of a 
divine nature. 

The study of child life in art is full 
of interest. The Greeks did not seriously 
regard it as worthy of careful attention. 
Childhood was a stage of immaturity, and 
as such did not appeal to them ; they des- 
pised weakness. A people that worshipped 
Hercules could not be expected to spend 
their time over such trivial studies. 
Strength rather than beauty was their ideal, 
so there is no Greek Luca della Robbia. 
There is no Greek counterpart to the 
Madonna and Child. Diana was always 
hunting, and the Amazons were too busy 
fighting the opposite sex to give any 
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thought to the cult of the baby. Try to 
place an infant in the arms of Athena, and 
how ludicrous it seems. Try further to 
imagine her surrounded by a mandorla of 
infants, and how great would be her con- 
sternation. We can well believe the 
genuine horror that would have come over 
a Greek artist if called upon to depict a 
subject like the Adoration of the Magi. 
The very idea of three kings, endowed 
with wealth and power, entering a lowly 
penthouse, their rich robes trailing on the 
dirty stable floor as they literally grovel 
before a weak woman (who has neither the 
strength of Juno nor the learning of 
Aspasia) and a helpless child, in company 
with an ox and an ass! What thing is 
this? The Greek would have regarded it 
as an insult to his manhood. 

Strange and terrible were to be the 
upheavals before a true appreciation of the 
spiritual was shown by this reversal of the 
position of the strong and weak. Far off 
and remote lay that spiritual country, ex- 
plored with topographical precision by the 
artists, poets and students of the Middle 
Ages, in which physical prowess went 
was of no ac- 
count. As in the Land of the Look- 
ing Glass everything was to be re- 
versed. Lazarus was greater than Dives, 
the penitent prodigal was exalted above 
his respectable brother. Above all, and 
this concerns us more particularly just now, 
the child and not the man was typical of 
the kingdom of heaven. The child would 
lead the lion in this Reverse Land, be- 
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cause spiritual power and innocence were 
greater than brute force. We are, there- 
fore, not surprised to find that Christian 
art created and evolved some delightful 
types of infancy and childhood. 

At first the medieval artist was some- 
what crude both in ideas and treatment. 
His infant Saviour, partly owing to errone+ 
ous ideas of reverence, was a miniature 
man, endowed with premature wisdom. 
The little figure, with hand uplifted ‘n 
blessing, is a mere symbol of Divinity. 

Being outside the realm of Nature it 
possesses for us no interest. Art, however 
spiritual in treatment, must find its facts 
in nature, or become of none effect. The 
early angels, too, are quite crude and full 
of the symbolism that was never far from 
the mind of the Church. Long and 
laboured discussions were held concerning 
the different orders of angels, their proper 
representation and colouring. The inner- 
most circles, Seraphim and Cherubim, are 
in general represented as heads merely, 
with two, four, or six wings of bright red 
or blue. This emblem is intended to 
shadow forth a spirit merely. All that is 
bodily has gone, and only the head, glow- 
ing with intelligence and love, remains. 
The wings are the attributes of spirit and 
swiftness. At first we do not find any 


infant heads, but after the eleventh cen- 
tury they were introduced with the idea 
of expressing innocence as well as love and 
inteliigence. 

Infant angels play an important part in 
It is extremely 


the art of the Renaissance. 
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probable that the custom originated partly 
in the habit of representing regenerate 
souls as new-born infants. A good example 
of this is to be found in the fresco of the 
Triumph of Death in the Campo Santo, 
Pisa, where the souls of the dead emerge 
from their mouths as new-born babies, to 
be seized by an angel or a demon—as the 
case may be. We see this again in the 
instance of the thieves on the crosses, in 
Luini’s fresco at Lugano. The new birth 
into the spiritual world naturally sug- 
gested to the Church this species of re- 
incarnation, and as art can express the 
spiritual by material symbols alone it was 
glad enough to avail itseif of human in- 
fancy. 

Biblical authority could also be quoted 
in favour of these charming representa- 
tions. It is true that certain theologians 
argued, with some justice, that since there 
is no such thing as an old: angel, therefore, 
there should not be an infant angel.. The 


question of angels proved, of course, a~ 


fine field for the intricate and subtle meta- 
physics of the schoolmen ; they. were able 
to entangle themselves to their heart’s con- 
tent in the petty cobwebs they spun around 
the subject. But nothing could gainsay 
the simple and striking words of Christ 
in reply to the question, “ Who is greatest 
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in the kingdom of heaven?” And whilst 
the little child stood in their midst He 
added, “ Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones, for I say unto you, 
that in heaven their angels do always be- 
hold the face of My Father which is in 
heaven.” On this saying the whole fabric 
of infant angeiology rests. 

That it forms a most valuable and de- 
lightful branch of art we gladly. admit. 
We could ill spare the chubby faces: and 
curly heads of these winged babies. They 
possess for us a strong, human interest that 
is lacking in their maturer companions of 
the spiritual world. 

A love of child-life was first displayed 
by the early sculptors of the Renaissance. 
Donatello and the Della Robbia family 
delighted in these infant representations 
that heralded the pwtéi of later art. The 
joyousness .of life, the beauty of Nature, 
the innocent gaiety of childhood—these 
things formed a welcome springtide after 
the gloomy winter of the. Middle Ages. 
This love of artless childhood was like the 
faint play of a smile on the stern, grim 
face of medievalism. The famous bas- 
reliefs for the organ-lofts of the Duomo, 
Florence, are attractive and exhaustive 
examples of child-life. Some of Luca’s 


designs are conceived in a lighter spirit 
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Dresden Gallery 
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than others. The harmless sport and inno- 
cent laughter of children always attracted 
his simple mind, and he saw nothing in- 
congruous in their introduction into church 
decoration. We linger lovingly over those 
charmingly naive representations, chiefly to 
be found in the lower reliefs. But they 
are not angels. Luca very rarely endowed 
his infants with wings, and when he did 
so, they are chiefly cherubs’ heads alone, 
floating on clouds above the Madonna, or 
forming a decorative border, as in the An- 


vision of Fra Angelico may not be -here, 
but instead a touching love of humanity, 
with a special fondness for the study of 
children, and a great liking for fruit and 
flowers. 

Exquisite medallions containing infant 
figures, chiefly pure white on pale blue, 
haunt us everywhere in Italy, in sombre 
chapels, over doors of churches and in 
convent cloisters. They brighten dark 
corners where frescoes would have perished 
long ago, and remind us of white clouds 
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FROM THE “SALVATOR MUNDI,” BY FRA BARTOLOMMEO. 


Pitti Palace, Florence. 


nunciation over the doorway of the Chapel 
of the Foundling Hospital, Florence. 

A very beautiful example of cherubs is 
here on p. 204. It is probably the work of 
Andrea, but there is some uncertainty. 
Lovingly they watch over a calm and pathe- 
tic Madonna, to whom tenderly clings a 
sweet Child, trying to divert her attention. 

We welcome this new motif, so rare in 
art—the Child’s affection for His mother. 
A characteristic arrangement of fruit forms 
an ornament at the base. The beatific 


floating across an azure sky. Much of 
their charm vanishes when removed from 
their strange hiding places in the old 
Tuscan cities. 

Donatello’s Cantoria or singing gallery 
faces the organ-loft of Luca. Here we 
have winged cherubs, dancing and laugh- 
ing, full of wild mirth. They lack the 
grace and humanity of Luca’s children. 
“They are neither angel nor child,” says 
Symonds, “but an almost entirely abstrager 
playing with Form and life.” The 
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draperies float lightly, and the action is 

full of life. In wild exuberance they dance 

on, ever more madly, beginning with smiles 

and ending with a weird grimace. The 

frank outburst of almost bacchanalian glee 

harmonises little with the sacred motive. 
These frolicsome 


cherubs give no 
thought to the 
monotonous drone 


of the priest that 
floats up from the 
church below. 
Weary of ecclesias- 
tical restriction 
they revel in their 
mood of wild re- 
volt, thus strangely 
typifying the spirit 
of the Renaissance 
itself, when it burst 
the bonds of me- 
diwvalism and 
found liberty of 
thought and soul. 
The Cantorie are 
now in the Cathe- 
dral Museum, Flo- 
rence. 

Fra Bartolommeo 
showed much par- 
tiality for the child- 
angel, and it is 
probable that he 
came from Venice 
highly impressed 
by the works of 
Giovanni Bellini. 

His paintings al- 
ways express the 
highest _ religious 
feeling, combined 
with great skill in 
form and_ colour. 
Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to see why ie 
does not quite rank 
on the same level 
with Raphael, Leo- 
nardo, and Michelangelo. Probably be- 
cause he just lacked the touch of super- 
natural genius that would have placed him 
above them all. Angels somewhat troubled 
his soul, as indeed they perplexed the 
minds of many another artist. When 
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painting his “ Eternal Father in Heaven,” 
the Frate was very dissatisfied with his 
angels, which seemed to him merely lovely 
children, and seeking other forms, he 
thought it better to depict them under 
shapes which at a distance seem only 
clouds, but nearer 
are full of angels 
faces, as in his 
“St. Bernard.” 
This idea was not 
carried out. At 
best it is but an 
easy escape from 
the problem of 
dealing with super- 
natural beings. 
Fra Bartolommeo 
is very successful 
with the two lovely 
“children who sup- 
port the world in 
his Salvator Mundi. 
They are well 
drawn, and full of 
natyral innocence, 
without being the 
least“ sentimental. 
Aga, in his Ma- 
donna in the 
Church of San 
Martino, Lucca, we 
find two graceful 
cherubs holding a 
crown over the 
head of the Virgin. 
Many other _in- 
stances could be 
quoted, but I will 
merely call atten- 
tion to the “En- 
thronement of the 
Virgin,” of which 
only the cartoon is 
to be seen, in the 
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FROM RAPHAEL’S “ MADONNA DI FULIGNO.” 
The Vatican, Rome. 


Uffizi. Although 
unfinished, we can 
see its greatness. 


The upper portion 
consists entirely of a cherub choir, flooded 
in light. Truly, the Frate had laid to 
heart the words of his master, Savonarola, 
“The body is the more beautiful accord- 
ing to the purity of the soul within it.” 

Another great Florentine, Andrea del 
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Sarto, although lacking in the monk’s high 
aims,.has given us at least two putt that 
will. live for ever. Those who know 
Florence will recall the numerous repro- 
ductions that appear with such persistency 
along the Lung’Arno and in the Via 
Tornabuoni, so that these angel boys seem 
strangely familiar when one at last faces 


it has been badly restored. It is painted 
on wood, and was done for the monks of 
Vallombrosa in 1528, thus belonging to Del 
Sarto’s latest period. 

There is a sketch of these angels in the 
Uffizi. We feel that he worked from 
nature. There is no exaggeration, but 
always a noble simplicity ; no great detail, 
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SERENADING ANGEL FROM THE FRARI MADONNA. 
AFTER GIOVANNI BELLINI. 


them in the Accademia. They are sweetly 
Mécaetive, innocent, and natural. 


a y are now framed separately, but 


belonged originally to the “ Four Saints,” 
an altar-piece which has been divided down 
the centre. A rough sketch of the whole, 
as it was originally, still exists in the Grand 
Duke Carl’s collection in Vienna. The 
principal figures are pleasing in colour, but 


but masses of light and shade. The 
children are natural and graceful, simple 
and homely, not models of the. dottega. 
Raphael’s baby angels claim, with most 
persons, the first place. They are not so 
gay as the putti of Correggio, nor so divine 
as the cherubim of Murillo, but they are 
earnest, and intensely human. Even the 
most superficial lover of art is drawn in 
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deep admiration and with much affection 
towards the two well-known cherubs from 
the Madonna di San Sisto at Dresden. 
They are reproduced on page 205. It is 
thought that they were a later addition to 
the picture, but by the master’s own hand. 
Leaning on a balcony, with the clouds be- 
hind them, these sweet cherubs gazethought- 
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solve into the clouds, so ethereal is their 
nature. ‘The strong humanity which con- 
stituted Raphael’s chief claim, is more 
fully expressed in the angels of the balus- 
trade. Human they are without doubt, not 
at all likely to fade away into a vision of 
supernatural brilliance ; nevertheless, more 
praiseworthy on that account.- “ The mind 





fully upwards. The baby innocence of the 
younger one, resting its chubby face on a 
pair of plump arms, is especially taking. 
Above, the Virgin stands on a mass of 
clouds with the infant Jesus in her arms, 
whilst a glory of countless cherubs’ heads 
forms a semi-circle about her head and 
shoulders. Each one is of angelic beauty. 
Shadowy and impalpable, they seem to dis- 


Photo by Alinari, 
SERENADING ANGEL, AFTER GIOVANNI BELLINI, 
Church of the Fra:i, Venice. 


of man,” says Ruskin, “never invented a 
greater thing than the form of man, ani- 
mated by faithful life. Every attempt to 
refine or exalt such healthy humanity has 
weakened or caricatured it ; or else consists 
only in giving it, to please our fancy, the 
wings of birds, or the eyes of antelopes. 
Whatever is truly great in either Greek or 
Christian art, is also restrictedly human, 
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even the raptures of the redeemed souls 
who enter celestemente ballando the gates 
of Paradise.” 

In the Madonna di Fuligno of the Vati- 
can Raphael has given us another exquisite 
choir of 
Cherubs, melt- 
ing into the 
radiance of 
the sky. Stand- 
ing below, 
holding a 
tablet, is a 
charming 
study of a lit- 
tle naked boy 
with wings, 
quite a sturdy 
terrestrial 
little being ! 

You will re- 
member that 
Raphael’s 
master, Peru- 
gino, the 
famous Um- 
brian painter, 
showed a great 
partiality for 
angels. When 
he indulged in 
cherubs he 
generally re- 
stricted him- 
self to heads 
alone, with six 
neat wings 
folded round. 
Some of these 
baby heads are 
very charming. 
Thetwo on 
pages 216 and 
217 are from 
Perugino’s As- 
sumption of 
the Virgin, 
1500, a paint- Florence. 
ing literally 
teeming with angels. It was a 
favourite device with this artist to make 
a glowing mandorla of cherubs around 
the Virgin, endowed with rainbow 
brilliance, and enveloping in its misty 
colour the cherub heads which belong to it. 





TWO CHERUBS, AFTER ANDREA DEL SARTO. 


The angioletto grasping the enormous 
lute is a very favourite picture with all 
visitors to the Uffizi. Yet the artist is not 
too well known. Giovanni Battista was 
his real name, but he was known as Rosso 

Fiorentino 
fromhis 
birthplace. He 
was born in 

1494 and died 
in 1541. Rosso 
was employed 

with Andrea 
del Sarto in 
the courtyard 
of SS. Annun- 
ziata. There 
are a few of 
his works in 
the galleries of 
.Florence, but 
they are scarce. 

Perhaps the 
best known is 
a large Ma- 
donna with 
saints in the 

Pitti, some- 
thing in the 
style of An- 
drea del Sarto. 

The angiol- 

etti of Correg- 
gio, of the 
Parma School, 
are full of 
life, move- 
ment, and joy- 
ousness. The 
buoyant = glee 
of childhood 
made a strong 
appeal to this 
master; __ sel- 
dom does sor- 
Photo ty Alinart, row intrude 
into his world 
of love and 
pleasure. His 
works are alike exquisite in colour and 
glowing sentiment, and the softness of 
Correggio’s tints makes his infants parti- 
cularly attractive. 

Music plays a very important part in 
the lore of angels. In the groups of angel 
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hosts by early Florentines we find the 
celestial company moving in rythmic 
cadence, ever drawn towards the divine 
central object. In the harmony of music 
the unuttered thoughts and aspirations cf 
these ideal creatures seem to find fit ex- 
pression. Celestial happiness and glory 
were fitly set forth in this manner, and 
the earliest and most imaginative artists 
did not hesitate to place in the hands of 





gruous elements. Therefore when we 
come to music, the painter feels no diffi- 
culty about the instruments that are to 
produce supernatural harmony. The 
angels’ orchestra was the same as that em- 
ployed by the Florentines. No doubt the 
influence of Dante is apparent in the angel 
choirs of Giotto, Orcagna, Fra Angelico, 
and others. We find the lyre, harp, organ, 
viol, tambourine, drum, flute, cymbal, 


Photo by Alinari. 


BABY ANGEL WITH LUTE, AFTER ROSSO FIORENTINO. 


UMizi Gallery, Florence, 


these supernatural beings all kinds of in- 
struments. Although the angels were 
idealised creatures, the musical instruments 
were of no imaginary order. Painting is 
a definite art, and it requires that every 
detail should be clear and precise. The 
early painters were fully alive to this, so 
combined with a lofty idealism we find a 
practical study of pure fact. Their com- 
positions blend real if somewhat incon- 


trumpet, psaltery, dulcimer, shawm, and 
triangle. Suffice it to say that the paint- 
ings of Orcagna and Fra Angelico are the 
best existing guides to Italian music in 
the fourteenth century. 

These angel choirs are singularly absent 
in Venetian art. In their place we find 
the child musician, either alone or with 
another. Typical examples are repro- 
duced in this article. On page 218 is a 
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portion of a very beautiful picture for- 
merly attributed to Giovanni Bellini. It 
strongly recalls his style, but: is now sup- 
posed to be the work of Alvise Vivarini. 
In the centre of the picture is seated an 
exquisitely beautiful Bellinesque Madonna, 
with folded hands. Her rich red robe 
falls in exquisite folds, and on her lap a 
sweet babe is asleep, His little head resting 
on a tasselled cushion. On either side two 
charming baby angels gaze up at the 
Madonna. Their plump little arms and 
hands grasp lutes, which they hold in quite 
correct positions. The tiny mouths are 
open a3 though in utterance of song: This 
mode of treatment is very characteristic of 
the early Venetians. It is a secular idea 
adapted to a religious purpose. 

At this period the minstrel played a very 
important part in the life of the Castle. 
Provided with a lute, viol, or flute he 
serenaded his lady of the castle. . Various 
contemporary paintings show us. the im- 
portance and position of the troubadour. 
The religious world, filled with the enthu- 
siasm of chivalry, regarded the’ Madonna 
as “Our Lady,” to whom the Church, 
whether militant or triumphant, must .d- 
dress its songs of praise. Thus it would 
naturally suggest itself to the artist that 
just as the troubadour played before his 
lady in the palace, so would the cherubs 
sing before their Lady, seated at the ‘foot 
of the throne. The lute and viol were 
the favourite instruments, and for this rea- 
son they survived longest in art. 

Giovanni Bellinis two angels from the 
Frari Madonna (see pages 203 and 209) are 
designed on the same principle. With one 
foot on the Madonna’s throne they stand 
vis-a-vis, making sweet ~‘melody. ~ The 
right hand baby minstrel plays his flute 


with an air of great content.. His’ flaxen ~ 


hair falls in close curls and is wreathed 
with sombre leaves. The companion cherub 
is dark, and his upturned face.has a seri- 
ous, earnest expression as he sings to the 
accompaniment of his lute. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to. decide which one pre- 
fers, from a merely sentimental point of 
view. The right hand infant is so bonny 
and innocent-looking, that he always at- 
tracts great attention and admiration ; yet, 
from a technical point of view we must 
give the palm to his companion. There 


is, on the whole, better drawing in 
this little figure, and some wonderful fore- 
shortening. In freshness of colouring and 
naiveté of expression these angiolett are 
unsurpassed. On the throne above ‘s 
seated one of Bellinis most noble 
Madonnas. This triptych was painted in 
1488, and is the work of the master’s glad 
and peaceful old age. Although full of 
noble dignity there is more joy in the face 
of this Virgin than is usual with Bellin’. 
In fact the whole composition seems alive 
with that foretaste of celestial beatitude 
that came to the aged painter.. Giovanni 
Bellini is the proper head of the Venetian 
School, and perhaps the greatest painter 
Italy produce] ‘in the fifteenth . century. 
He was the master of Titian and Gior- 
gione. It is only in Venice that we study 
him to the greatest advantage, owing to 
the large number of replicas extant. At 
the same time our own National Gallery 
pos:esses his “ Death of St. Peter Martyr,’ 
a most valuable painting with a Singularly 
beautiful landscape. The portrait . of 
Doge Loredano is well-known to even :he 
most superficial visitor to our Gallery, 
whilst the Madonna of the ‘Pomegranate 
helps us to understand his ‘pure religious 
aim. He combined the technical power oi 
the masters {who came after him with the 
religious fervour of his® predecessors. 
Hence Gioyanni Bellini’s (greatness: in the 
realm of arf. His colouring is soft and 
rich, his cpmposition simple, and his 
balance obtajned by mass. of light and 
shade. The.transparency of his cflouring 
exceeds that of any other Venetian’ painter. 
The flesh. tints of these angel ,boys are 
delightfully fresh and natural. 

The chérybs from. Titian’s Assumption 
next claim’our attention. This marvellous 
pieture, generally regarded as the master’s 
capo d’opera, now hangs in the Accademia, 
Venice, where it suffers much from being 
seen in.a.position for which it was never 
intended. Originally painted as an altar- 
piece for the Frari Church, it would 
appear to greater advantage in the semi- 
gloom and raised up above the high altar. 
The eye would then be carried up from the 
sombre and prominent group of Apostles 
in the foreground, first resting in mid-air, 
where the step of the Madonna is arrested 
as she ascends on the angel-supported 
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Piwlo by Mansell & Co, 


CHERUB CHOIR, AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


National Gallery, Londor. 


clouds, then upwards till we see the 
Eternal lost in the halo of brightness, 
towards which she is being rapidly borne. 
The cherubs and seraphs play a very im- 
portant part in this painting. The circle 
of clouds is supported on its upward pas- 
sage by floating angels, who cluster round 
the Virgin as bees round their queen. In 
joyful gaiety they crowd together, singing, 


playing on musical instruments, and gazing 
up in mute adoration, all intent on bearing 
their precious burden far away from the 
dark tomb below, where the expectant dis- 
ciples have crowded, to see her fade from 
their sight, as the clouds gradually ascend. 
There is a wonderful amount of light and 


shade thrown on these cherubs. Some are 
lost in gloom, whilst heavenly brilliance 
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illumines the enraptured faces of others. 
Some play the tabor, cthers hold flutes and 
tambourines. A living arch is formed by 
this glorious company, the key-stone being 
the head of a cherub. They fade away 
until they are lost in the sky, like the 
sound of distant music fading away over 
the hills. The masses of light and shade, 
so characteristic of Titian, impart a general 
sense of solidity to these groups. The 
absence of colour is particularly felt in all 
reproductions, for it was one of the great 


The Vatican, Rome, 


master’s strongest points. Notice, in the 
entire picture, how the baby angels serve 
the purpose of always bringing our eye 
back to the central object. In the some- 
what profane words of James Russell 
Lowell, “The cherubs round Titian’s As- 
sumption seem to say—‘ Did you ever see 
a Madonna like that? Did you ever 
behold one hundred and fifty pounds of 
womanhood mount heavenwards before like 
a rocket ?’” 

Other Venetians there were who de- 
lighted to introduce these putti, but space 


GROUP OF CHERUB ANGELS, AFTER DOMENICHINO, 
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forbids further attention to this particular 
school, Paul Veronese excelled in chubby 
infants. Like most of his contemporaries, 
he was quite indifferent as to whether they 
were angels or cupids. The Venetians 
were essentially practical, not mystical. 
The angel proper, as understood by Fra 
Angelico and Perugino, did not appeal to 
them. In Veronese’s “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” in the Accademia, we are simply 
appalled by the substantial females who 
literally tumble from the skies to announce 


Photo by Alinari, 


the good tidings, to the great astonishment 


of the three kings. We feel relieved when 
the great master substitutes infant boys. 
The God of the Venetians was not a pro- 
found theologian, and he had no liking for 
emaciated saints. Love of life, health, 
beauty, and splendour we see everywhere. 
Not so scholarly as the Florentines, we find 
the Venetians full of a strong humanity, 
and deep enjoyment of the beauty in 
nature. 

As the sixteenth century closed in, arf, 
which had reached its zenith, began to show 
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signs of corruption. Absence of origin- 
ality resulted in the formation of the 
Eclectic School, headed by Carracci. This 
school aimed at combining the varied ex- 
cellences of the great masters. 
Domenichino was the greatest painter of 
this school, and his finest work, “ The Last 
Communion of St. Jerome,” was supposed 
to rank with Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” 
Both paintings are now regarded as having 
been over-estimated. Yet on account of 
strong technical qualities, it is possible that 


FIGURE OF CHERUB FROM TITIAN’S 
Academy of Fine Arts, Venice. 


Domenichino’s picture will always hold its 
own. Look at the fine group of infant 
angels on page 214, and you cannot 
fail to be struck by their virility, as well 
as charm. They are superior to the cherubs 
cf Guercino and Guido, and not nearly so 
sentimental and mawkishly pretty as those 
of Sassoferrato. 

The charge of “commonplace realism’ 
has been brought against this artist, but in 
this case it takes the form of a delightful 
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naturalism. Truly, these sturdy infants 
cannot take their place by the side of those 
of Bellini in puint of religious devotion or 
even of refinement. Yet how great is their 
charm! They are merry, even mischievous 
little urchins, with dimpled limbs and 
golden curls—such curls! Surely it was 
a labour of love to paint them. Seen 


against the sky they take an added charm. 

A more sober companion in the back- 
ground, with dark, straight hair, assumes 
a delightful affectation of piety, but we 


Photo by Alinari. 
“ ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN.” 


wonder how long it will last! Certainly 
these baby boys rank high as faithfui 
studies of nature. In his famous 
Madonna of the Rosary, in the Bologna 
Gallery, Domenichino has again given us 
many charming children. In their de- 
lineation he undoubtedly excels. They 
are always beautiful and naive, full of 
cheerful feeling, but hardly ecclesiastical. 

Sassoferrato’s cherubs are more senti- 
mental than sturdy. He copied Raphael 
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and Perugino, but dege 
stvle that was too smoott 


There is great sweetness of expression in 
this endears us to his 
cherubs, although we may 


his work, and 
exasperating when 
plied to his men. This 
artist was well fitted to 
paint the baby, since his 
mind dwelt almost exclu- 
sively on domestic scenes. 
In a picture at Naples we 
have the Madonna sewing, 
Joseph planing wood, and 
the youthful Christ clean- 
ing the room. 


ap- 


Yet to the last the 
Italian School retained its 
reputation for idealism, 
for a special love of 


transfiguring the everydav 
things of life, and carry- 
ing them into a higher 
region. 

Other schools, of course, 
indulged in this charming 
ex pression of 
baby life. In 
the Flemish 
School we find 
Rubens, amongst 
many others, in- 
dulging in. parti- 
cularly plump 
and- pink-fleshed 
chubbiness. Pous- 
sin, of the French 
School, studied 
angels most care- 
fully. But we 
find a master in 
the Spanish 
School who ex- 
celled all others. 

Who can forget 
the cherubs that 
float and soar 
round Miurillo’s 


Virgin of the Im- 
maculate Concep- 
tion in the Louvre? The picture is painted 
in the artist’s third or vaporoso style, and 
a kind of misty effect, reminiscent of the 
weird twilight produced by ascending in- 
ting suggestive 


cense, makes the whole pain 
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nerated into a 
1 and pleasing. 


and ethereal. 


find it a trifle 
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CHERUB HEAD FROM PERUGINO S 
“ ASSUMPTION.” 


yer was 


a contemporary 

No article on cherubs would be complete 
without a notice of the well-known picture 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
group of heads and the two angels by 


His fervid imagination sees 
floating around the Queen of Heaven gay 
swarms of infant beings, clothed by his 
genius with angelic attributes. 
filled with floods of bright 


The air is 
cherubim 
lighter than the golden 
vapours amidst which they 
frolic, fluttering, soaring, 
ascending and _ descend- 
ing, intertwining their 
celestial forms, joining 
hands, and sporting in the 
sunbeams. In. the beauti- 
ful Holy Family, so 
well known, we see the sug- 
gestion of those luminous 
abodes where cherubim 
melt into cloudland. The 
Eternal Father, supported 
by these graceful beings, 
sends the Dove towards 
His Divine Son. By 
means of broken outline, 
bright light and dark 
shade, the contrasting 
effect is well given, and 
the heavenly 
group forms a 
welcome addition 
to the picture. 
There is, in the 
Brussels Gallery, 
a very beautiful 
Adoration of the 
Shepherds by 
Gaspard de Crae- 
yer. A lovely 
feature is the 
cherub choir, 
holding a scroll 
with the words, 
“Gloria in excel- 
sis.” In rapture 
they gaze down- 
wards at the 
Saviour of the 
world, sur- 
rounded by 
humble shep- 
herds. De Crae- 
of Rubens. 


Probably this 
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Raphael are the most 
cherubs in art. 
Choir by Reynolds has 


endlessly on the back of silver-covered 


prayer books. There it 
settles down with a cer- 
tain amount of appro- 
priateness, but what are 
our feelings when we see 
it on nearly every silver- 
backed hair brush! One 
is appalled at _ the 
thought of the number 
that must have been 
bought for Christmas 
presents; and what is 
the connection between 
angels and a hair brush? 
Yet no amount of vul- 
garisation can _ detract 
from the real beauty of 
this painting. It was 
one of the thirteen works 
exhibited by the Presi- 
dent in the Academy of 
1788. In it 
we see the 
beauty of 
English 
children, or 
rather of one 
child, for the 
heads are all 
from the 
same model 
—Francis 
Isabelle, 
daughter of 
Lord and 
Lady Wil- 
liam Gordon. 
Being in the 
National Gal- 
lery we have 
ample oppor- 
tunity of 
studying it at 
our leisure. 


The _ reli- 
gious art of 
recent times 


is lacking in studies of the Infant Angel. 
The Pre-Raphaelites have returned to the 
earlier ideal, the “ grown-up ” angel in long 


straight robes. 
No. 21. 


New Series. 





Quite lately the Cherub 





popular of all 


been reproduced 
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wound. 


Dec., 1904. 217 


the Innocents.” 
tional and horrible massacre of the infants, 
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A very striking example of infant study 
is given in Holman Hunt’s “Triumph of 


Instead of the conven- 


we have the triumph ,of 
the innocent little’ mar; 
tyrs, whose _ glorified 
spirits throng the path 
of the infant Saviour, 
who is greeting, them 
with glad recognition. 
Instead of death we 
have life, joy, beauty. 
Garlanded with flowers 
and bearing branches of 
blossoming trees, like 
enrolled saints, they are 
carried along upon a 
stream of living water 
which breaks into globe- 
like bubbles. The 
stream, says the artist, 
was “the spiritual eter- 
nal stream, provided in 
exchange for the life 
that _perish- 
eth, which 
has been to 
them so 
brief.” It 
breaks _ into 
magnified 
globes which 
“image the 
thoughts rife 
in that age, 
in the minds 
of pious 
Jews, of the 
m i llennium.” 
The fore- 
most, group 
scatter 
flowers be- 
fore their 
King, and 
wave incense. 
One infant, 
m i d way, - is 
bewildered 
not .to find on 


his spiritual body any trace of the fatal 
Behind, in the air, are some 
babes still bearing traces of grief. 
is the only 


This 


group which connects the 
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idea of human pain with the fate suf- 
fered. 

The drawing of the infants has been 
much praised. Ruskin did not hold back 
his warm admiration. “ Not even Dona- 
tello or the Della Robbias at their best 
could more than rival the freedom and 
felicity of motion, or the subtlety of har- 
monious line, in the happy wreath of angel 
children.” 

A luxuriant plain with rich corn-fields 
comprises the landscape, through which 
the holy family is hurrying, drawn by St. 
Joseph, who looks back anxiously at the 
line of watch-fires that betrays the fact that 
Herod’s soldiers are about. St. Joseph is 
a typical Eastern carpenter, with his tools 
on his back. Each detail helps us to 
understand how it came about that seven 
years were devoted to the production of 
this modern masterpiece. 

Here we have indeed the cherubs of 
Christmastide, for the happy group of 
angel infants seem like joyful heralds 
charged with the news of the salvation of 
the world. The symbol of wings has been 
abolished, yet a spiritualised effect is not 
lacking. Wings, we must confess, except 
in the earliest examples, are somewhat 
meaningless. Very seldom is it that the 
angels really seem borne up by them, or 
able to regard them in any other light than 
an encumbrance. At the same time, these 


lieving that all babies are alike. 
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wings are occasionally beautiful ornaments, 
although avowedly but a poor symbol of 
supernatural power. 

These little winged messengers from 
another world that come to us “trailing 
clouds of glory,” were a source of joy and 
delight to the old masters. They never for 
one moment committed the heresy of be- 
We have 
only to study the infants of the Della 
Robbias to be assured that the great artists 
fully realised the importance of the diffe- 
rent moods and expressions of the bambino, 
They seized the happiest moments, with a 
touch of idealisation, when the engioletti 
had to be represented, and thus gave us 
creatures of almost supernatural beauty ; 
although no doubt it would be difficult to 
find a mother who did not think her own 
offspring superior in charm to any infant 
angel ever painted ! 

Very brilliant, joyful, and triumphant 
are these denizens of the celestial regions. 
Looking back we see them soaring in the 
azure expanse of the heavens, floating in 
the breeze, ascending and descending, 


crossing each others path, holding each 
other’s hands, intertwining like a living 
garland of joyous flowers, now lost in the 
clouds, and again peering forth to sing their 
hymns of praise. Wafted from on high we 
hear the sweet melodies of Christmastide, 
carolled forth by countless cherub choirs. 
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MINSTREL ANGELS, AFTER ALVISE VIVARINI. 
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THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By C. VAN NOORDEN 


ITT’ IS now some sixty years ago when the ap- 

pearance of the “Christmas Carol” struck 
a new note in Christmas literature. The attractive 
little volume bound in cheery coloured cloth, en- 
livened by glorious gold, profusely and sympathe- 
tically illustrated by the foremost artists of the 
day, caught on at once with the public, nor is the 
reason far to seek. 

It expressed in a way that the simplest and 
= — humblest could understand the particular senti- 
ee ment of Christmas, which is in some respects 
if ye ww <=, typically British. From the front page to the last 
5 ra ( & ® both letterpress and illustrations were imbued with 
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= =! the spirit of Christmas, the book appealed to the 

BT vie oT hearts of the people. It was recognised that 
Dickens had explained and made clear to them 
their own feelings about the season, that he had 

put into words for them what they felt, but could not express for themselves. 

“A Dickens’ Christmas,” as it has come to be called, was not a Christmas 
that existed only in the mind of Dickens, but it was a conception of the season 
which obtained among most people in the early days of the past century. 

It is a mistake to suppose that eating and drinking and silly sentimentalism 
were the chief ingredients of this ideal. Good cheer and plenty of it, of 
course, always accompanied the celebration, but although he does not neglect 
the material aspect of the season, Dickens never failed to show the deeper and 
more spiritual side. To him Christmas was, above all, the season of human 
love and charity, the period when quarrels and misunderstandings should be 
forgotten, and men’s hearts should open out to one another. 
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“He had identified himself,” wrote John 
Forster, “with Christmas fancies. Its 
life and spirit, its humours, in riotous 
abundance of right belonged to him. Its 
imaginations as well as its kindly thoughts 
were his, and its privilege to light up with 
some sort of comfort the squalidest places 
he had made his own. . . . The duty 
of diffusing en- 
joyment had 
never been 
taught by a more 
abundant, mirth- 
ful, thoughtful, 
ever - seasonable 
writer.” 

But times have 
changed since 
Dickens wrote, 
and as some one 
has said, “it gave 
up showing at ‘ 
Christmas when ha’ x 
Dickens died.” a i) 
Certainly the 
good old habit of 
“keeping Christ- 
mas” is dying out 
in England—the 
old customs, the 
seasonable games 
have gone, like 
the glittering 
frosted cards we 
prized so much 
as children—and 
which are insepa- 
rably connected 
in the minds of 
many of us with 
the season of 
good cheer. 

But although 
Christmas may 
not mean to us 
what it meant to 
our fathers and 
mothers, the Christmas Books of Charles 
Dickens have none the less value for us; 
they have the quality of permanence. 

They exhibit the writer on his tenderest, 
most sympathetic side—how intimately he 
enters into the lives of the very pcor, and 
show us the finer side of characters who 
would appear but mean and uninteresting 


KettLe began it! 


*, J |tell me what Mrs. Peery- 


bingle said. I know better. 


FIRST PAGE OF FIRST EDITION OF “THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH,” 1846. AN 
EXACT FACSIMILE. 
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tc our superficial selves. Take John 
Peerybingle, “the honest carrier,” for in- 
stance, and see how Dickens illuminates 
all that is sweet and lovable in his nature. 
Ard Caleb Plummer—in his fine overcoat 
of “ sacking.” 

How exquisitely written, too, is the 
description of poor Bob Cratchit and Tiny 
Tim: indeed, in 
every one of 
these diminutive 
volumes are to be 
found passages 
breathing such a 
love of mankind 
and a spirit of 
goodwiil as might 
well entitle the 
author to his pre- 
fix of “the in- 
imitable.” 

The “Carol” 
was written at 
fever heat. 
Whilst hurrying 
through the busy 
streets of Man- 
chester — crowded 
thoroughfares 
were always to 
Dickens a source 
of inspiration— 
the idea flashed 
upon him, and he 
immediately __re- 
turned to London 
to work it out. 

In spite of the 
fact that the only 
time he _ could 
spare for it were 
such odd hours 
as were not 
needed for “ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit,” 
then in course of 
seria! publication, 
the story was completed in six weeks. 
They were weeks crowded with vivid 
emotions, and something of the storm and 
stress which accompanied its composition 
is evident in the “Carcl.” “I wept over 
it,” wrote Dickens to a friend, “and 
laughed and wept again.” All day long 
he worked at it, and at night would walk 
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AT THE CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. A PAGE FROM THE “ILLUSTRATED TIMES” OF 
1855. DESIGNED BY “ PHIZ,” 
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THE ATHENZEUM 


[Dec. 9 


New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens. 


Shortly will be Published, in small 8v0, Price Five Shillings, 
With Four Coloured Etchings and Woodcuts by Leech, 


AK CHNSTMAS CAROL. 


IN PROSE. 


BEING 


A GHOST STORY OF CHRISTMAS, 


——- 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


FACSIMILE OF AN ADVERTISEMENT OF “A CHRISTMAS CAROL,” 
FROM “THE ATHENZUM” OF DEC. 9, 1843. 


fifteen and twenty miles about the black 
streets of London, and when the story was 
finished he let himself “ loose like a mad- 
man.” 

That the “Carol” is the most original 
and spontaneous of the Christmas Books 
there can be no doubt. It scored an im- 
mediate success, although the results of its 
sales much disappointed the author. Never 
has writer received more generous praise 
from those whose opinions he would value 
than Dickens for this book. Thackeray 
wrote of it in Fraser's Magazine as “the 
work of the master of all the English 
humorists now alive,” as “a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman who 
reads it a personal kindness.” Lord 
Jeffrey was equally enthusiastic in his de- 
claration that the book had “done more 
good, fostered more kindly feelings, and 
prompted more positiveacts of beneficence, 
than can be traced to all the pulpits and 
confessionals in Christendom since Christ- 
mas 1842.” 

Of the first edition of the Carol 6,000 
copies were printed at the price of five 
shillings, and of this first edition there 
were two issues. The first-has “ Stave 1” 
on page 1, and the end papers are green; 


in the second the end papers are yellow 
and “ Stave 1” has been altered to “ Stave 
One.” The value of this little book has 
enhanced very much. Mr. Spencer, the 
well-known Dickens’ bookseller, of New 
Oxford Street, who has kindly furnished 
me with these and the further prices, 
quotes in his catalogue— 

“A copy in the original pictorial cloth, in 
the most beautiful condition that it is 
possible to imagine, end papers green, 
Stave 1, even the silver tissue papers are 
there, £20.” Another copy with an auto- 
graph inscription “Albany Fonblanque, 
Esquire, from Charles Dickens, Seven- 
teenth of December, 1843,” is listed at 
445; but these prices are exceptional, as 
are the volumes, although an ordinary copy 
even will fetch about £4, or sixteen times 
the published price, while the second issue 
with Stave One, can be had for £2. 

The original drawings for the “ Carol,” 
seven in number, changed hands recently 
for the sum of £240. 

It was the intention of Dickens after the 
production of the “Carol,” to make the 
publication of a Christmas Book an 
annual event. The series ran consecutively 
for four years. The “Carol” being followed 
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by “The Chimes,” “The Cricket on the 
Hearth,” and “ The Battle of Life,” which 
appeared in the years 1843-1846. The 
anxiety and hard work connected with the 
production of “Dombey and Son” pre- 
vented the appearance of an annual in 
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Genoa, when the idea of the book came to 
him, but he found it extremely hard to 
write among unfamiliar surroundings. 
“Never did I struggle so upon the thres- 
hold before,” he wrote to a friend. “I 
seem as if I had plucked myself out of 


THE FEZZIWIG’S BALL. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL ETCHING 


1847, and it was not until the following 


winter that the last of the series of 
Christmas Books made its appearance. 
“\How susceptible Charles Dickens was to 
his surroundings is shown by the difficul- 
ties he experienced in connection with the 
writing of “The Chimes.” He was then in 


IN “A CHRISTMAS CAROL.’ 


my proper soil when I left Devonshire 
Terrace and could take root no more until 
I return to it.” But his indomitable spirit 
triumphed over circumstances, and the 
book was completed in a month. His 
relief when the strain was over found ex- 
pression in a letter, in which he wrote: 
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“Thank God, I have finished ‘The 
Chimes’ this moment. I take up my pen 
again to-day to say only that much, and to 
add that I had what women cal: ‘a real 
good cry.’” 

“The Chimes” is a book with a pur- 
pose. It was written to shame the cruel 
and the canting, and to show the beauty 
of truth and mercy. 
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43, and the second issue, in which the 
cloud names have been erased and reprinted 
lower in type, value about 153s. 

A very interesting point in connection 
with “The Chimes” is that its production 
led indirectly to the starting of those pro- 
fessional readings for which Dickens 
became so famous. After the book was 
completed, the author came to London for 
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PETCHONG HOWE THE CRITMAS DISHER —ORAWH BY LEECH (ARK PRE KONG rear ) 


IN THE MIDDLE OF LAST CENTURY 


IT WAS THE PRACTICE OF THE POORER 


CLASSES TO HAVE THEIR CHRISTMAS DINNERS COOKED AT A BAKER’S SHOP. 
IN THIS DELIGHTFUL OLD PRINT LEECH HAS SKETCHED, WITH INIMITABLE 
HUMOUR AND PATHOS, THE SCENE OUTSIDE SUCH A SHOP AT THE DINNER- 


HOUR. 


The sale of “The Chimes” doubled 
that of the “Carol” immediately, and the 
first 20,000 copies brought Dickens 
41,500, although it is doubtful whether 
the book was ever so widely popular as its 
predecessor. 

Of “The Chimes” we have again to 
report two issues—the first with the names 
of Chapman and Hall in the clouds on 
the engraved title page, value to-day about 


the express purpose of reading it to a 
favoured number of friends, gathered at 
the house of his adviser, Foster, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Among the company 
were Carlyle, Maclise, Stanfield, 
Blanchard and Jerrold ; so impressed were 
they by the dramatic reading that they 
persuaded Dickens to repeat it. 

“Tf,” Dickens wrote to his wife, “if you 
had seen Macready last night unais- 
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guisedly sobbing, you would have felt as I 
did, what a thing it is to have power.” It 
was the revelation to himself of this hitherto 
undiscovered power of dramatic recitation 
that led to those later public readings. 

The idea of the cricket as a little house- 
hold god—silent in wrong and sorrow, and 
loud again when all went well and happy 
-—was the origin of “The Cricket on the 
Hearth.” In charm, perhaps, the 
“Cricket” ranks as high as any of the 
Christmas stories, and Caleb Plummer, 
Tackleton, and Tilly Slowboy are among 
the most popular of the author’s creations. 
Of all the stories, the “ Cricket” was pro- 
duced under the most happy conditions, 
and without the fever and anxiety that 
attended the writing of the former books. 
The value of this book, first edition, is 
about 18s. 

“The Battle of Life” was started at 
Lausanne, but Dickens found it impossible 
to continue it there, the quiet of the place 
seemed to cast a spell upon his spirit. In 
writing of this time, he said: “ My figures 
seem to stagnate without crowds about 
them,” and it was not until he had moved 
into the more stimulating atmosphere of 
Geneva that he was able to continue the 
tale. 

But the book, although it enjoyed a 
large sale, 23,000 copies being sold on the 
day of publication, cannot be considered 
to come up to the others of the series. 

For collectors it may be noted of the 
“Battle” that there were three issues— 
the first had on the engraved title page the 
name of the publishers, “Bradbury and 
Evans,” and the year 1846, value to-day 
£43 108.; the second issue the same, but 
wanting the date, very scarce, only a few 
copies known £6 ; the third, with no names 
and no date, gs. 

Although produced under happier con- 
ditions at Broadstairs, the same remarks 
apply to “The Haunted Man” as to the 
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“ Battle of Life.” It is fairly evident that 
the continued production of the Christmas 
stories was putting too heavy a strain upon 
the writer, and it was decided that in 
future the Christmas Tale should not 
appear, except perhaps in the form of a 
contribution to his projected journal, 
Household Words. 

There were two issues of “The 
Haunted Man.” The first has on page 166 
a portion of the letter f used for the figure 
1, which in the second edition has been 
remedied. Value, first issue £1 155. ; 
second, 12s. On such small trifles do 
values turn. 

The success of the Christmas Books 
gave rise to a whole host of imitators, good, 
bad, and indifferent. Among the more 
notable of these was one entitled “ Faces 
in the Fire,” a stury for the season by 
Redgap—the little volume lies before me 
as I write. It is identical in. size, type, 
and general appearance with the Dickens 
series, with a frontispiece and the illustra- 
tions following them very closely. 

Dickens’ love of Christmas as a season 
of hospitality, merriment, and open- 
heartedness is no mere literary love. 

No one could enter more light-heartedly 
than he into the Christmas festivities. 
“Such dinings,” he wrote of a winter visit, 
“ such conjurings, such blindman’s buffings, 
such theatre-goings, such kissings out of 
old years and kissings in of new ones, 
never took place in these parts before.” 

Read the account of Christmas at Din- 
gley Dell. Who but a lover of the season 
could have described such a gloriously- 
frosted holly and mistletoed glorification 
of Christmas. 

And who better than he could direct our 
thoughts to charity, to giving of our store 
to those less well provided, to making the 
poorest home reflect the fireside glow of 
universal goodwill? And so, as Tiny Tim 
says, “God Bless us every one.” 
























TWO WAYS 


By K. V. HOWARD 


Ilustrated by I. A. 


i 


This way I choose, Sweet- 
heart, this lonely way— 

Thou cans’t not follow, and 
I dare not stay— 

Oh chide me not but give 
me “God speed!” 

Out on the dark road, where 

love will not lead. 


Down by the marshy reaches, where 

The misty vapour hangs on poisoned 
air, 

And birds sing not, and lingering 
shadows lie— 

I go alone, Sweetheart, to thee good bye! 
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‘ III, 


Alone! and fainting in the noonday heat, 
That garish falls upon the crowded street— 


Where blooms no flower nor falls the gentle rain! 


It is the way of memory and of pain! 


IV. 


Sweetheart, good bye! ’Tis all 
I have to say! 

Love held us once, my own, 
if but one day! 

The cther way is thine—and 
this for me, 

Alone, dear love—for ever more, 


from thee. 


















E were spending the winter. in 
Nassau;‘the capital of the Bahama 
Islands, and having little to do and less in- 


clination to do it, we were often to be ! 


found lolling idly in the summer-house at 
the foot of the garden belonging to Marine 
Villa. A delightful way of spending the 
time is this same sitting idle, watching the 
boats on the: harbour, as they, too, fritter 
away the warm, sunny hours. 

Mr. H , who is dearly loved by the 
“coloured” people, was expounding his 
theories as to the best way of elevating the 
race, and we had become much interested 
in his attitude towards them, and also in 
theirs to him. He is “ Fader” to them 
all, both old and young, as they button-hole 
him to tell him their little joys and great 
griefs, particularly the latter. Watching 
him as he listened to them, we soon dis- 
covered the secret of his popularity. It 
was his ready sympathy that endeared him 
to them. 

As we sat, fanned by a soft breeze, [ 
said, “I wish I could get some of those 
negroes to tell me stories. They must 
know plenty, and I suppose that as books 
become more attainable, the old stories will 
disappear.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. H , “they are dis- 
appearing now, and already the people 
are beginning to be a little ashamed of 
them.” 

“What a pity,” I remarked, “Where 
and from whom could’ I hear them? 
Could you not induce some of your friends 
t» talk to me?” 

“Probably I could,” he answered. 
“They are shy with strangers, but F 
He stopped abruptly, and, shading his 
eyes with his hand, exclaimed, “ Why, 
we're in luck if I’m not mistaken. Hello, 
Charlie! Hello, Bill! In from the Out 
Islands ? ” " 

At that moment a small boat, with a 
large sail, drifted towards us, and a tall 
negro with a bucket in his hand stood up 
and looked at us. 
wa 
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“Dat yo’", Fader?” he called in answer. 
“Ya-a-s, I’s here. Jus’ come from Abaco 
wid sponges. ’Nough way, Bill,” he 
shouted, and as the*boat grazed the sup- 
ports of the summMmer-house, he sprang up 
and balanced himsélf adroitly on the rail- 
ing. 

He was dressed in a rough upper gar- 
ment, and a pair of trousers somewhat the 
worse for wear, through the holes of which 
we had glimpses of what appeared to le 
an old edition of the Stars and Stripes ; 
but we could not be quite-sure. 

“ What’s that you’ré wearing, Charlie?” 
said Mr.- H——, by way of opening up 
the subject, “A flag?” 

“S’pose dat mus’ be my shirt,” said 
Charlie, unblushingly tucking in odd cor- 
ners, and taking a hitch in his trousers’ 
supports. Sam Hernandez, who had just 
arrived with a message, grinned broadly. 
He was a Nassonian, and earned good 
money. 

“You needn’t wait, Bill,” said Mr. 
H “Charlie and Sam are going to 
stay and tell us some stories, and you can 
sail up and down, and come back bye and 
bye. Now, Charlie, tell us a story.” 

But Charlie was seized with a fit cf 
shyness. 

“T don’t know no story, Fader.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. Tell us about Brer 
Lobster first.” 

“T don’ know ‘bout Brer Lobster.” 

“Well, tell us Brer Horse then.” 

“TI don’ know Brer Horse.” 

“Yas, yo’ do, Charlie,” said Bill with 
a grin. “Go awn. ‘Once ’pon a time’s 
a berry good time’—go awn, Charlie.’ 

“T don’ know , 

“Don’ be fool, Charlie. Yo’ 
‘Once ’pon a time’; go awn F 
Thus encouraged, Charlie’s memory re- 
vived, and he began in the orthodox and 

only way. 

I must here explain that all Bahamian - 
negro stories begin and end with a rhyme 
of some sort, and the way to quicken the 








know. 





“ Once 'pon a time was a berry good time.” 
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story-telling vein among a group of 
natives is to begin the rhyme. That being 
fairly started, story follows story, each man 
vying with his neighbour to tell the best. 

Charlie thought for a moment, and then 
began the story of 


Tue RACE BETWEEN BROTHER HORSE AND 
BROTHER..CONCH. 


‘Once ’pon’a time was a berry good time, 

“Monkey chew terbacco en spit white lime, 
Cockroach keep time. 

Bullfrog jump from bank to bank, 

En he hin’ quattah don’ touch wattah. 


Once ’pon a time Brer Horse en Brer 
Conch was courtnin’ to de King’s daughter. 
Dey both done ax her, but she won’ say 
which ob de two she like bes’. Den Brer 
Horse call Brer Conch, en say: 

“ Brer Conch, lemme en yo’ run a ra-e, 
en de one dat beat kin hab de King’s 
daughter,” says he. 

“Dat’s right,” says Brer Conch. “ Dat’s 
good idee,” says he. 

Well, dey talk en dey talk twel finally 
dey make out dat de race be fo’ ten mile 
en back agin to de King’s daughter house. 

“Yo’ kin run de whole way widout 
stoppin’, Brer Conch,” says Brer Horse, 
“en so kin I,” says he. 

“TI don’ like dat,” says Brer Conch. 
“Yo’ got mo’ longer laigs den me, en kia 
run mo’ fas’er. Lemme run de ten mile 
widout stoppin’, en yo’ kin run one mile en 
den. stop en eat a bun’le ob blade (1), en 
drink a bucket ob wattah, den run ’nudder 
mile en stop en do de same ting, twel yo’ 
done it ten times.” 

So dey settle it dat way, en Brer Conch 
was to blow he shell at de en’ ob ebery 
mile, but Brer Horse he mus’ sing a so. 

Well, de mawnin’ dey was to sta’t, Brer 
Horse en Brer Conch come to de King’s 
daughter house. Brer Conch was all trin 


up wid conch pearls en sea-weed, en he . 


sot in de King’s daughter lap lookin’ fin. 
Brer Horse was all fix up wid ribbons sn 
he mane en tail, en he shine all over en 
look fine too. 

Berry soon dey sta’t, en Brer Horse he 
run fas’ twel he come to de firs’ mile. He 
eat de bundle blade en drink de bucket 
wattah. Den he lif’ up he haid en sing, 


(@) Bunch of corn stalks, 





“Alle, allée; oh! 

salley, oh! ~~ 

Swear by Jove en monkey all de islan’ 
perie” (2). 

Brer Conch he _ blow he shell, 
“ T’-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h | ” 

Brer Horse git scared he lose, en he run 
hawd nudder mile. Den he eat bundle 
blade en drink bucket wattah, en sing 
same ting, en Brer Conch answer, 
“ F-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h.” 

Brer Horse don’ like dat, it soun’ so loud 
en neah, so he run de nex’ mile mo’ hawdsr, 
en eat blade,en drink wattah en sing agin. 


“Alie, alle, oh! 
salley, oh! 

Swear by Jove en monkey all de isian’ 

perie.” 

Den Brer Conch shell soun’ jus’ de same 
neah en loud, “ F-r-r-r-r-r-a-a-h ! ” 

Brer Horse he gettin’ very wahm, but 
he let out fer nudder mile, en eat blade 
quick, en drink wattah quick, en sing 
same’s befo’. 

Brer Conch blow shell, “ F-r-r-r-a-a-h ! ” 

Ebery ting happen de same way twel 
bimebye, Brer Horse done finish de ten 
mile. Den he stretch heself, en run like 
debbil twel he git to King’s daughter 
house, all tired en sweaty, en all he purty 
ribbin gone. Den he go to de do’ en look 
in en see Brer Conch settin’ in de King’s 
daughter lap, en laughin’ en shakin’ he 
pearls en seaweed. 

Den Brer Horse git mad ’cause he see 
he been fool’, en he lif’ up he hoof en 
paw Brer Conch off de King’s daughter 
lap on de fJo’, en mash him fine as flour, 
en den eat him. 

Sence den iron done break conch, en 
conch is good fer to eat. 


Been in de walley, 


Been in de walley, 


Ebo Ben, my story's en’; 
Ef yo’ don’ b’lieve it true, 
Ax de capt'n ob de long-boat crew. 


Charlie sat for a few moments eyeing 
us warily to see if by any chance we were 
laughing at him, and perceiving that there 
was no trace of mockery in our attitude, 
he smiled a capacious smile, and looked 
round for Bill. But Bill had basely je- 
serted his brother, and was sailing far and 
wide over the harbour. In the meanwhile 


(2) Perish. 
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Hernandez, in a soft voice, and with eyes 
that gazed dreamily over the water, began 
the story of 


Tue CourTING OF BROTHER RABBIT AND 
BROTHER BOOKIE, 


which at once claimed Charlie’s wrapt 
attention. 


Once ’pon a time’s a berry good time, 
Monkey chew terbacco en spit white lime, 
Cockroach keep time. 


Once upon a time Brer Rabbie en Brer 
Bookie (1) went courtnin’ Miss Meadowses 
gals. Dey walk ‘long de road togedder, 
en Brer Rabbie smile to heself en pull ke 
whiskuses, en tink he de winnin’ man 
‘cause he all dress up in white canvas 
clo’es, en Brer Bookie had only on an 
ole crocus suit (2). 

When dey come to Miss Meadowses 
house, Brer Rabbie step out en knock at 
de do’ wid he hin’ laig, en when de do’ 
open dey smell nice big pot pease en tice 
dat Miss Meadowses gals done cookin’, en 
Brer Rabbie say, 

“Please, man, kin yo’ give us a coal to 
light a fiah wid, so we kin cook,” says he. 

Den de gals go in en bring out live coal, 
en han’ it to him. 

When de do’ done close agin, Brer 
Rabbie go over to de wattah hole (3) en 
trow in de coal, en go back to de house, 
lookin’ dis’pointed, en say, 

“Sorry to trouble yo’, man, but I don’ 
know what de mattah wid dat coal yo’ 
give us, ‘cause it done go out. Kin yo’ 
please give us a match?” 

Den Miss Meadowses gal say suttinly 
she kin, en run in de house. Soon she 
come back, en say, 

“Heah’s yo’ match,” says she, en give 
it to him, en close de do’ agin. 

Den Brer Rabbie laugh, en wunk at 
Brer Bookie, en trow de match in de 
wattah hole too. 

After dat Brer Rabbie en Brer Bookie 
sat on de well, hangin’ dey haids en 
lookin’ like dey neber eat nuffin. Bimeby 
de gals come peekin’ out behin’ de curtain, 
en dey see Brer Rabbie en Brer Bookie 


(1) Brother Bookie is an animal, but of what kind no one 
seems to Ww. 

(2) Old potato bag with holes cut for head and arms. 

4) Indigestion. 
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lookin’ like dey got de interjection (4), en 

Den Brer Rabbie en Brer Bookie say 
dey much ’bleege fer de kin’ness. 

One ob de gals ax, “ What I ‘gwine call 
yo’ ?” says she. 

Brer Rabbie says he name Master 
Ranger, but Brer Bookie jus’ Bookie, in he 
ole crocus suit. 

De gals make great ’miration at Brer 
Rabbie, en give him a big gol’ cup to drink 
he tea, en a fine plate to eat off, but dey 
don’ tink much ob Brer Bookie, en he only 
git he tea in an ole can, en he pease «n 
rice on a banana leaf, but dey all talk 
en laugh en make great merimen’ ’mongs’ 
deyselves. 

Presen’'ly Brer Rabbie jump up, en ‘low 
dat they mus’ be gittin’ home, en he look 
at he watch, en sta’t, en go pull back de 
curtain from de winder, en say, 

“Law, Miss Meadows, but it done git 
da’k. I don’ know how we gwine ter 
git home, it so far.” 

Den de gals giggle, en Miss Meadows 
up en say, 

“Won't yo’ spen’ de night heah, Mister 
Ranger?” says she. 

Brer Rabbie ’spon,’ 

“We mos’ bleeze, fer Brer Bookie ain’t 
so soupplous (5) as he was, en we ain't 
nebber git home in de da’k,” says he. 

“Come dis away, en I show yo’ de bes’ 
rcom,” says one ob de gals, en she open 
de do’ en Brer Rabbie en Brer Bookie go 
in. 

When dey ondress deyselves dey lay 
down, en soon Brer Rabbie done been 
soun’ ’sleep. Den Brer Bookie set up on 
de bed en listen twel he heah Brer Rabbie 
bref comin’ quiet. Den he tuk en crope 
out, en tuk de nice canvas clo’es en dirty 
dem all up wid dirt. Den he git back 
in bed en slep till mawnin’, en git up en 
go fer he tea, en git it in de same old 
can. But Brer Rabbie don’ wake up. 

Bimeby de gals go en knock at he do’, 
ea say: 

“Mister Ranger, Mister Ranger, tea 
ready.” 

Brer 
yadies.” 

So dey set en wait, but Brer Rabbie 
don’ come. 

Pretty soon dey knock agin, en ax him 


Rabbie say, “I soon be dar, 


(5) Supple, 
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uon’ he wan’ no tea, en Brer Rabbie say, 
“Soon come, soon come.” 

All de time he lookin’ at he nice suit 
ob clo’es all spoil wid dirt. He wonder 
who done it, en say to heself, “It can’t 
be Bier (1). Bier woulden’ do me so,” 
en he put he han’ on he haid like he done 
got muragic (2). 

Jus’ den de gals knock en say, “ Tea 
gettin’ col’, Mister Ranger.” 

Den Brer Rabbie git mad, en holler, 
“Damn it, I soon be dar.” 

De gals giggle, en run ‘way en wait, 
but he don’ come. Bimeby one de gals 
say, “ Shuly dey’s sometin’ de mattah wid’ 
Mister Ranger.” 

“T’se gwine ter see,” say nudder, en 
dey go en push open de do’. 

Den dey screech en scream, fer dar was 
Brer Rabbie widout no clo’es on. 

So he tuk en jump out de winder en 
run like Brer Debbil. 

So Brer Bookie stay courtnin’, en marry 
one ob Miss Meadowses gals, but nudder 
time Brer Rabbie git even wid him. 

Ebo Ben, now my story's en’, 

Ef yo’ don’ b'lieve it true, 

Ax de capt'n ob de long-boat crew. 

The ball was fairly rolling now. 
Charlie’s black eves glittered as he rolled 
them from side to side, and laughed glee- 
fully at the thought of his next story. 

“T don’ know if I nebber tol’ youse de 
story of 

Brerk ELEPHANT EN BrER PAROKEE,” 
he remarked facetiously. 

Mr. H looked inquiringly at me, is 
if he were not altogether sure himself. 

“No,” I answered ; “I don’t think you 
mentioned these gentlemen before.” 

Charlie grinned, and, wagging his head 
slowly from side to side. began: 


Once ‘pon a time was a berry good time, 

Monkey chew tobacco en spit white lime, 
Cockroach keep time; 

Builfrog jump from bank to bank, 

En he hin’ quattah don’ touch wattah. 


Once upen a time Brer Elephan’ en 
Brer Parokee was courtnin’, ‘cause he ‘ly 
Brer Parokee use’ to go to see de gal at 
two o'clock, en Brer Elephan’ wen’ at t’ree 
o'clock, so Brer Elephan’ don’ know dat 


Q@) Brother. (2) Neuralgia. 
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Brer Parokee was courtnin’ de same gal. 
away first ting when he heah Brer Elephan’ 
comin’, 

One day Brer Elephan’s watch go 
wrong, en he go courtnin’ earlier den he 
‘custom’ to, en meet Brer Parokee jus’ 
flyin’ out ob de do’, en he git mad en say, 
“What yo’ doin’ courtnin’ my gal, Brer 
Parokee?” says he. 

Brer Parokee suck he teef en laugh. 

Dat make Brer Elephan’ madder dan 
befo’, en he up en say, “I bet yo’ I mash 
yo’ up as fine as flour,” says he. 

Brer Parokee flip he wing in Brer 
Elephan’ face, en ’spon’, “Go way man. [ 
know one trick wort’ ten ob dat,” says he 
en den he go home en leave Brer Elephan’ 
to run de gal dat dey. 

De nex’ day Brer Elephan’ fin’ him 
dere agin, en try to catch him wid he 
trunk, but Brer Parokee fly out de little 
window en sot up in a big tree singin’ 
beautiful, wid de gal listenin’. 

Brer Elephan’ couldn't climb de tree so 
he lie down underneat’, en bimebye he fall 
soun’ ’sleep. 

Den Brer Parokee tuk en crope in Brer 
Elephan’s eah, en sing out: 


“ An-a-Bo-Bo kinney, an-a-Bo-Bo Barber. 
An-a-Bo-Bo jump on grip an-a-yapay. 
An-a R.O. Jippie, an-a Ebo John.” 


Brer Elephan’ brush he eah en say, 
“Humph ! U dunno w’at dis in my eah.” 

Brer Parokee sing, “R.O. Jippie an-a 
Ebo John.” 

Den Brer Elephan’ broke off runnin’. 

Bimebye he meet Brer Horse, en Brer 
Horse say, “ What big man like yo’ runnin’ 
so) fer?” 

Brer Elephan’ say, “I heah sign” (3). 

Brer Parokee sing, “ An-a-Bo-Bo kin- 
ney, an-a-Bo-Bo Barber.” 

Den Brer Horse git alarm’ too, en he 
broke off runnin’. 

Pretty soon dey meet Brer Cow (4), en 
Brer Cow say, “Eh! eh! Brer, what yo 
runnin’ so fer?” 

Brer Elephan’ ’spon’, “Man, I l.sah 
sign.” 

Brer Parokee sing, “ An-a-yapay John,” 
en Brer Cow he run. 

Den dey meet Brer Rabbie, en Brer 


@) A warning. 
(4) The Rahaman negroes do not use the word “sister” in 
their stories ; “* brother” serves for both genders. 
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Rabbie say, “ Brer Elephan’, what de mat- 
tah? What make yo’ run so?” 

Brer Elephan’ say, “ Man, I can’t tell 
yo’.” 
Jus’ den Brer Parokee sing out loud, 
“ An-a jump on grip, an-a-yapay,” en Brer 
Rabbie sta’t on de run too. 

Pretty quick dey meet Brer Terapin, en 
Brer Terapin say, “ Man, what yo’ runnin’ 
fer?” 

Brer Elephan’ say, “ Dey’s sometin’ in 
my eah.” 

Brer Parokee shout, “ An-a R.O. Jippie, 
an-a Ebo John.” 

Den Brer Terapin shove he han’ into 
Brer Elephan’ eah, en haul out Brer Paro- 
kee, en say, “Dis de man makin’ yo’ all 
run so.” 

Brer Elephan’ stan’ tinkin’. Den he 
*low he been done beat, so he shake Brer 
Parokee by de han’, en say, “ Yo’ kin take 
de gal.” 


Ebo Ben, my story's en’; 
Ef yo’ don’ b'lieve it true, 
Ax de captain ob de long-boat crew. 


“ Well, Charlie,” I cried, “I think Brer 
Elephant was a wise old fellow. Took 
his beating like a man, didn’t he?” 

“Dunno,” said Charlie reflectively, 
“T’se tink he was gettin’ tired ob dat gal, 
en done see nudder one he like bettah.” 

“Perhaps,” I said doubtfully; “or he 
may have seen the girl I saw last Sunday 
with the yellow dress on.” 

Charlie gave me a sharp look. Was I 
making fun of him? No, I looked serious. 
Sam grinned, “I’s see her,” he said. 
“She had yellah dress en fine red 
ribbins.” 

“Same girl,” said Mr. H——; “and a 
mighty fine looker too.” 

Charlie looked pathetic. He had not 
seen her, and felt the loss keenly. 

“Never mind, Charlie,” said Mr. 
H——, “I'll show her to you next Sun- 
day, when you've got your smart clothes 
on.” 

“T’se come good en early,” answered 
Charlie, quite restored to good spirits. 

By this time Hernandez was mellow for 
another story. Mr. H signed to me 
to drop conversation, and remarked, 
“What was that story about 
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Brer Desert EN Brer LOBSTER? 


You remember that one, Sam?” 
Sam nodded his head. 
“Go awn,” said Charlie. 
So Sam began: 


Once 'pon a time was a berry good 
lime ; 

Brer Monkey chew opium en give a good 
rhyme. 


Once upon a time Brer Debbil was to 
give a dance, but he ain’t give it, ‘cause he 
fine gol’ drum been tief (1), so he ain't 
got no music. 

Brer Debbil had a vife en a daughtah, 
ed de day he gwine to sen’ de invitation, 
he say to he vife, “ Brer Vife, Brer Vife, 
how much tas’ (2) yo’ tink yo’ kin veed 
in a day?” 

He vife say, “ Ef I tell yo’ de trufe I 
kin veed eight tas’, en ef I tell yo a lie, I 
kin veed nine.” 

Den Brer Debbil say, “Git to wuk 
quick,” en he vife ben’ over en sta’t to 
veed de tas’. 

Den he call he daughtah, en say, “ My 
daughtah, my daughtah, how much tas’ yo’ 
kin veed in a day?” 

En he daughtah say, “ Ef I tell yo’ -le 
trufe I kin veed seven tas’, en ef I tell 
yo a lie I kin veed eight.” 

Den Brer Debbil say same like befo’, 
“Git to wuk quick.” 

Den he wen’ under a tree en set down 
tu watch he vife en he daughtah wuk. 

Whiles he was settin’ dere smokin’ he 
pipe, Brer Lobster crope out ob de hole 
en came to Brer Debbil house, but Brer 
Debbil don’ see him, en he go in by de back 
do’ en tief de gol’ drum. 

When he git a li’l’ way off he begin to 
play de drum en sing: 


Nannie bo-way, bo-way, bo-way, 
Nannie bo-bo timmininee, 
Dung-de-lung-dung, dung-de-lung-dung. 


Brer Debbil vife call, “My husban’, my 
husban’, I heah de gol’ drum.” 

Brer Debbil don’ like bein’ disturb when 
he smokin, en he say, “ Ef I go home en 
don’ meet no one dere, den I come back 
en cut yo’ haid off.” 

So he go home, but he don’ meet no one 
dere, ‘cause Brer Lobster ain’t make no 


(1) Stolen. 





@) A “ task” is a quarter acre. 
v 
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moise where he hide ’cep’ lid’ cracklin’ 
soun’ like de fiah. 

Brer Debbil go back to he vife en cut 
her haid off wid he cutlash, en set down 
agin under de tree, en fill he pipe, en 
smoke wid he eye shut, only when he look 
to see how he daughtah gittin’ on wid de 
tas’. 

Bimebye Brer Lobster beat de drum 
agin en sing loud: 


Nannie bo-way, bo-way, bo-way, 
Nannie bo-bo timmininee, 
Dung-de-lung-dung, dung-de-lung-dung. 


Debbil daughtah stop wukin’, en stan’ 
listenin’. 

Debbil say, “Go on wid yo’ tas’.” 

Den he daughtah say, “ My pa, my pa, 
yo’ kill my ma, but I is heah de gol’ drum.” 

Brer Debbil git angry, en say, “ Ef I go 
home en fin’ no one dere, I come back en 
cut yo’ haid off.” 

So he go to de house en don’ fin’ no 
one dere, en he was mad, en go back en 
cut off he daughtah haid wid he cutlash. 

Soon after dat he done smoke out he 
pipe, en presen’ly he heah de gol’ drum 
he-self, en he look all roun’, en see Brer 
Lobster wid he drum playin’ en singin’. 


Nannie bo-way, bo-way, bo-way, 
Nannie bo-bo timmininee, 
Dung-de-lung-dung, dung-de-lung-dung. 


So he call to Brer Lobster, “ Bring me 
dat gol’ drum, Brer Lobster.” 

But Brer Lobster only beat de drum en 
sing he song agin. 

Den Brer Debbil chase Brer Lobster to 
git he drum, en Brer Lobster rine fer he 
hole, still playin’ en singin’, 


Nannie bo-way, bo-way, bo-way, 
Nannie bo-bo timmininee, 
Dung-de-lung-dung, dung-de-lung-dung. 


On de way he meet Brer Vipray (1) en 
Brer Stingray (2), en he put each at he 
do’, one at he back do’ en one at he front 
do’. 

When Brer Debbil git to de front do’, 
Brer Vipray cut him crost de face. Den 
he go to de back do’, en Brer Stingray 
stick him so haud dat de spring he take 


(1) Whip ray-fish, of which the tail spine is exceedingly 
prominent and sle: der. 

(2) Sting ray-fish, the tail of which has a large serrated 
spine. 
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make so much win’ it blow me heah to 
tell yo’ Cis story. 


Giddy, giddy gout, story is out, 
One mile in en two mile out. 


“T wish we had as good luck in eluding 
our devils as Brer Lobster had,” said Mr. 
H ; 

“I don’ s’pose it happen like dat dese 
days,” said Sam. “Don’ seem de same 
somehow.” 

“Don’ nebber see Brer Debbil,” said 
Charlie with conviction. 

“Do you remember the story about 
Brer Rabbit and the Girl, Charlie? Tell 
us that one before you go.” 

“All right,” said Charlie, now quite 
alive to his importance. “ Brer Debbil 
ain’t much ’count anyway, eh, Fader?” 

He began at once: 


Once pon a time was a berry good time. 


Once ’pon a time a man buil’ a fine 
house, en he name he do’ Cadoel. When 
he wan’ to go out he say, “Open, Cadoel, 
open,” en de do’ open, en when he done 
gone out he say, “ Shut, Cadoel, shut,” en 
de do’ shut. 

_ Brer Rabbie live in he house neah by, 
en he heah de man sayin’ dese words. 

One day dis man cook a big pot pease 
en rice, en den go out wid he wife en 
daughtah to wuk on de farm. While be 
was gone Brer Rabbie go to he house en 
say, “Open, Cadoel, open.” Den de do’ 
open en Brer Rabbie go in. He go lopin’ 
roun’ de house, en presen’ly he smell «': 
good dinner, en he open de pot en tas’ 
some. Hit so good dat he go on eatin’ 
twel bimeby he done eat it all up en only 
leave a little pot-cake (3). 

Now de man had two drums in he 
house, a big one en a little one. When 
Brer Rabbie done eatin’ he pick up de 
little drum en beat it. De little drum 
say, “Yo’ eat yo’ bellyful, yo’ better go 
way.” 

Brer Rabbie say, “ Yo’ ain’t got a good 
way, yo’ ain't got a good way,” en he put 
dz little drum back. 

Den he pick up de big drum en beat 
dat. 

De big drum say, “ Yo’ eat yo’ bellyful, 
yo’ better sit down.” 


@) The browned scrapings round the edges, 
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Jus’ at dat minit de man come home en 
call out, “Open, Cadvel, open.” 

Brer Rabbie get scare en run under der 
bed, en de man come in wid he wife en 
daughtah. He open de pot to get he 
dinner, en all de nice pease en rice was 
out, en only a little pot-cake lef’. So he 
give he wife en he little gal a plate ob pot- 
cake. Den de little gal sot down on de 
aige of de bed to eat her dinner, en tuk 
up a piece. Brer Rabbie pinch her laig 
en hol’ up he han’ fer some, en she give 
it to him. He eat dat quick, en pinch 
agin twel it was all gone. 


NEGRO CABIN IN 


Den de little gal up en say, “ My pa, 
my pa, gimme some mo’ pot-cake.” 

Her pa say, “Chil’, yo’ look like yo 
feedin’ death. I’s nebber see yo’ eat so.” 

De lil’ gal ’spon’, “One man under de 
bed pinchin’ my laig en ax me give him 
some.” 

Den her pa run to de bed en lif’ de 
sheet, en dar set Brer Rabbie lickin’ he 
han’, en smackin’ he lip. When he see 
de big man lookin’ he give one boun’, en 
run to de do’ en shout : 

“Open, Cabarja, open,” but de do’ don’ 
open. 
Den de li'l’ gal say, “ No; open, Cadoel, 
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open,” en de do’ fly open, en Brer Rabbie 
tuk en let out t’rough dat do’, en streak fer 
he house, en de man ain’t catch him yet. 


Ebo Ben, my storv en’ ; 
Ef yo don’ blieve it true, 
Ax de captain ob de long-boat crew. 


Just as Charlie finished his recital four 
bells sounded from the deck of the Rich- 
mond. He rose quickly, and, espying Bill 
not far off, he shouted, “ I’s tink we don’ 
get no pease en rice ef yo’ don’ come 
mighty quick.” 

“What yo’ mean speakin’ to big man 
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like me dat away,” laughed Bill. “I's 
had my pease en rice wile yo’ doin de 
talkin’, en lef’ plenty pot-cake fer yo’.” 

“ Good-night Charlie,” we cried, as he 
swung himself lightly into his boat again. 
“Come another day, and we'll make some 
nice pease and rice for you, and give it 
to you on a gold plate too.” 

Charlie chuckled as the little boat slid 
away towards the big sponger. 

Hernandez smiled as he rose from the 
bench where he had been sitting. 

“T’s tink I come too fer a little pot- 
cake on de banana leaf,” he said with his 
soft laugh. 


u-2 
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Then the gong sounded from the dining- 
room, and we hurried off to dress for 
dinner. 
At ten o'clock the following night, ex- 
hausted by the heat, I sauntered down to 


the foot of the nighbouring garden be- - 


longing to Palm Villa, and flung myself 
on the steps of the sea wall. 

Across the face of the full moon filmy 
clouds were flitting. The little waves 
lapped the steps with a hollow sough. 
Large phosphorescent fish appeared un- 
expectedly out of the dark waters, to pass 
next moment into oblivion. A tiny ‘fish 
set up an uncertain head-light to inspect 
some tempting morsel. Behind me the 
palm fans flipped their shredded ribbons 
softly in the breeze, and far away on the 
long white island beach the surf beat 
heavily. Presently a little tug-boat crept 
mysteriously by with its luminous streamer 
of smoke. I heard a sailor cry, “Ship 
ahoy!” and then the swish of the boat 
sculled by his shipmate from a “ sponger,” 
that was swaying with the tide. The 
voices died away, and once more silence 
reigned. A star shot across the sky, 
leaving for a second a burning trail. 

Then a patter of bare feet sounded on 
the sea wall. “Is that you, Ned!” I 
cried. 

“Yas. I’se jus’ come to tell yo’ good- 
night,” answered a low, kindly voice. 

“Sit down, Ned, and talk awhile. It’s 
too ‘ate to sail now. You must come 
earlier to-morrow night. I'll be saying, 
‘ Ebo Ben, my story’s en’,’ very soon now, 
Ned.” 

Ned looked at me reproachfully. “ Why 
yo’ don’ stay,” he said. 

“ Ah! well, Ned, most good things come 
to an end, don’t they, and that’s just what’s 
happening to my visit.” Then I be- 
thought me, and said more cheer- 
fully, 

“Once upon a time’s a 
time E 

Ned understood me thoroughly, and sat 
looking first at the moon and then at me. 
I watched him expectantly. Finally he 
gave way, and with a low chuckle, 
said : 

“Well, I done got one mo’ dat yo’ don’ 
nebber heah yet.” He settled himself 
more comfortably, and began the tale of 


very good 
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Wry Brotuer Cat AND Brotuer Doc 
BECAME UNFRIENDLY. 


Once'pon a time was a berry good time, 

Monkey chew terbacca en spit white lime, 
Cockroach keep time. 

Bullfrog jump from bank to bank, 

En he hin’ quattah don’ touch wattah. 


Dey was one mawnin’ w’en all de hawn 
animals make up dey min’s to go on picnic 
to Hog Islan’, jes’ to give deyselves ce 
*sperience ob some ’musement. Wiles dey 
makin’ dey ’rangemen’s Brer Cat was set- 
tin’ on de wall neah by, en he heah all 
dose animals got ter say fo’ deyselves, 
en he done make up he min’ dat he gwine 
ter jine dat picnic heself. So he tuk en 
clomb down de almon’ tree dat hang ’crost 
de wall, en he walk sof’ en quiet out ob 
de back gate wit he tail hold up in de 
aiah. 

Jes’ at dat minit Brer Dawg come lopin’ 
‘long wit he tongue hangin’ out lik’ he 
mighty wahm, en wipin’ de ’spiration off 
from he brow wit he raid bandana. 

“Howdy, Brer Cat,” says Brer Dawg. 
“ How yo’ comin’ ‘long dis mawnin’?” says 
he. 

“ Po'rly, ver’ po’rly, en dat I ’low,” says 
Brer Cat. “I sufferin’ fo’ want ob bref 
dis blessed day. Dey ain’t no win’ lef’ in 
Nassau.” 

Den Brer Dawg ‘low dat Brer Cat speak 
gospel truf. “ Ef we wus to de islan’ we 
fin’ plenty win’, en fruits ter cool de in- 
sides, wi’ no pusson ter ’spute de pickin’,” 
says Brer Dawg, says he. 

Den Brer Cat heave perdijus sigh lak’ 
he much relieve, en up en ’spon’, “ Dat’s 
jes’ wat I finkin’, Brer Dawg. Dis 
mawnin’ I heah all de hawn animals makin’ 
dey ’rangemen’s fer a picnic, en we mus’ 
git hawns, en ’joy ourselves same’s de res’.” 

“W’ere yo’ done git hawns, Brer Cat?” 
says Brer Dawg. 

« Git ‘long, Brer Dawg,” says Brer Cat ; 
“don’ yo’ know dat days plenty hawns 
lyin’ ’roun’ to de slaughtah house, w’ere 
dey done kill Brer Cow yestiday.” 

“Yo's right,” says Brer Dawg_ lickin’ 
he mouf en wipin’ he brow ’gin. “Le’s 
mak’ de mos’ ob de time en not be lef’ 
behin’,” says he. 

Den dey sot off like dey was chase by 
Brer Debbil. When dey got to de do’ ob 
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de slaughtah house dey ain’t no pusson 
‘roun’ fer to ax dem ‘howdy,’ so dey jes’ 
tuk en crope into de cawnah, were dey 
done frow de hawns. 

“ Heah’s de hawns fo’ me,” says Brer 
Dawg, slippin’ he han’s ’mongs’ de heap 
en sjlectin’; “en dere’s yo’s, Brer Cat,” 
says he. 

Brer Cat ’spicion dat Brer Dawg done 
try fuolie foolie, en he done shake de 
hewns. Den he holt dem up en say, 
“ How dey set, Brer Dawg?” says he. 

Brer Dawg roll he eyes, en ’spon’, 
“Lawd, Brer Cat, but yo’ mak’ me 
trim’lous. Dey sets jes’ es ef dey done 
grow dere,” says he. 

Den Brer Cat tie on Brer Dawg hawns, 
en Brer Dawg he tie on Brer Cat hawns 
en dey feel mighty gran, en sta’ts off on 
de picnic, like dey was Brer Cow en Brer 
Goat deyselves. 

When dey git on de boat dey talk 
biggoty, en scrotch behin’ de eyah, en rub 
de hawn ’gin de mas’ lik’ de oder animals. 
Bimeby Brer Dawg rub too haud, en de 
hawns git shakety. 

Brer Cat say under he bref, “ Brer 
Dawg, Brer Dawg, lemme fix yo’ hawns 
fo’ yo’, my frien’,” says he sof’ en kin’ly. 

Brer Dawg ben’ fo’ard, en say he much 
’bleege. 

Den Drer Cat done loose de hawns, en 
knock dem inter de wattah. Brer Dawg 
git up en cust, en he foller dem overboa’d, 
brigger-de-boom. 

When he blow (1), he holler, “ Brer Goat, 


(1) Come up for breath, 
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Brer 
dar.” 

Brer Cat say, “ Fer Gawd sake don’.’ 

Brer Cow say, “ Huff ‘im overboa’d, huff 
’im overboa’d.” 

Den dey was mos’ scan’lous ’citemen’ un 
de picnic boat, en all de hawn animals 
cotch holt ob Brer Cat, en tuk ’im by de 
hin’ laig en huff ‘im overtoa’d, en den dey 
stan’ hol’in dey sides en laughin’ at de 
way he done swim to de shoah. 

Twel dat time Brer Cat en Brer Dawg 
was de mos’ bes’ ob frien’s, but sence Jen 
dey ain’t sca’cely on speakin’ ’quaintance 
wit each oder, en Brer Cat ain’t like de 
wattah no mo’. 


Goat, jes’ touch Brer Cat hawn 


Billy, Billy Ben, now my story's en’; 
Ef yo’ don’ Wlieve it true, 
Ask de capt'n ob de long-boat crew. 


Ned’s mellow voice ceased, and for some 
minutes neither of us spoke. 

“Yo’ ain’t nebber heah dat befo’?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“No, Ned, never,” I answered. “ You'll 
tell me more to-morrow night won’t you?” 

*S'pose,” he said. “Well, goo’night! 
My ma’ll be lockin’ me out ef I don’ git 
home. What time I’s come to-morrow?” 

“At moonrise,” I answered, nodding 
goodnight to him. 

Then I must have dozed, for it seemed 
but a moment till the Richmond’s bell 
clanged sharply eight times. 

“Midnight,” I thought, starting up. 
“ Why, I, too, shall be locked out if I don’t 
have a care.” 
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A SUSSEX CASTLE * 


By J. TAVENOR-PERRY 


With Illustrations by the Author 


MONG the many castle ruins of 
Sussex few are so complete or inte- 


resting as Bodiam, and until one enters 


it the fact that it is a ruin is scarcely 
recognised ; for on the exterior the massive 
towers and curtain walls still stand perfect, 
save for the loss of a few battlements, and 
the stair turrets and chimneys, not more 
dilapidated than those of many an in- 
habited building, still rear themselves in 
picturesque confusion above the whole. 
But the moment the great gate is passed 
the scene of ruin and destruction tells a 
different story, and shows what havoc can 
be wrought by the hands of men and time 
working together. Yet this castle, so 
strongly fortified, built to resist the fiercest 
of attacks, was never besieged, but only 
dismantled, as a royalist stronghold, by 
some of Sir William Waller's troopers ; 
and the loosened stones as they fell were 
carried off in later days to mend the roads : 
but kindly nature has spread a pall of ver- 
dure over all the remains. 

There are few visitors to Bodiam Castle 
who have not discovered that more time 


than can be allowed from a morning’s ride 
ora 


or a chance pic-nic is required properly to 
appreciate it. In reference to its neigh- 
bours it may be described as more domestic 
than Pevensey; not so comfortable as 
Hurstmonceux, and if less strongly fortified 
better prepared to resist an enemy ; occupy- 
ing a position mid-way between the feudal 
castle of a robber lord and the baronial 
hall of a country knight. And yet, sur- 
rounded still with its moat, black in the 
shadow of the towers, or sparkling with the 
white blossoms of its water-lilies, it gives 
us a better idea of the strength of a medie- 
val fortress than almost any other castle in 
England. 

The site and its surroundings are to 
some extent artificial ; a high bank having 
been raised towards the river to retain the 
water of the moat, but so steep and high 
that it could be easily sapped and the 
water of the moat run off on to the low 
lands, without the sappers being visible 
to the garrison and safely hidden frum 
their arrows. The moat itself, which 
covers a very large area, had to be exca- 
vated before the castle was built, and is 
supplied by the springs which rise on the 
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higher ground to the north and west. It 
is full of fish, of which there are great 
catches when, on rare occasions, the moat 
is emptied into the river through the pen- 
stock opposite the postern. 

The river Rother, on the banks of which 
the castle stands, is 
sometimes called the 
Newenden River to dis- 
tinguish it from the 
other Rother at the 
western end of Sussex. iM faut Hl Mh 
It was one of the prin- “ell 
cipal rivers of the great 
forest of Anderida, and 
at its mouth was the im- 
portant Roman town of 
Lemanis. Until late in 
medieval times it was 
navigable for some dis- 
tance above Bodiam, 
and Northmen and 
Frenchmen frequently 
sailed up it on maraud- 
ing expeditions ; and it 
was mainly for the de- 
fence of the stream that 
the castle was erected 
on its present site, in 
place of an_ earlier 
building standing much 
further from the river. 

But the river has long 

since ceased to be 

available to any but the 

smallest craft, and now 

finds its way out to the 

sea through a mouth, 

half silted up, at Rye; 

whilst the old Roman 

port has to be looked 

for far inland in the 

Romney Marshes. Not 

only has it become 

much shallower, but it 

has frequently changed 

its course; and many 

years ago a well-pre- 

served Viking ship was found in a field 
near Bodiam in what had once been the 
river bed. 

The builder of this castle, Sir Edward 
Dalyngrudge, was practically an adven- 
turer, who, by his wealth and the influence 
it gave him, rose to an important position 
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in the kingdom. The associate of Sir 


Robert Knollys and other free-lances, who 
ravaged France in the years following the 
battle of Poitiers, he acquired enormous 
sums of money from the ransom of cities 
which he captured, such as Auxerre, and 
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even for the fair ladies he made his 
prisoners ; for, though it was the so-called 
age of chivalry, all was good fish which 
came to his net. For a long time he lived 
in the castle of Derval, which he obtained 
from the Duke of Brittany, whence he 
sallied forth for his frequent raids; but 
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getting elderly and home sick, and with 
more money than he quite knew what to do 
with, he returned to England and married 
Elizabeth de Wardedieux, the heiiess of 
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the Manor of Bodiam. He 
seems to have followed the 
unusual course of marrying 
first and looking for a house 
afterwards, and, not finding 
one to his taste, indulging in 
a building speculation on his 
own account, and erecting on 
his wife’s manor this castle 
for their residence. 

Dalyngrudge obtained 
several important positions in 
the kingdom, was engaged in 
important missions in the Low 
Countries, and had, for a time, 
the custody of the Tower 
and City of London. He, 
therefore, had no difficulty in 
obtaining from the King, 
Richard II., in 1386, a 
license to fortify the house 
he was building. Its fortifi- 
cation, crenallation it was 
called, was of great impor- 
tance to him personally. as 
he not only had to defend 
the river against the general 
attacks made by the French, 
at intervals, against the south 
coasts of England, but those 
which might be made against 
himself as one of the 
most hated of the English 
marauders who had _ harried 
France. 

The course he followed to 
defend both himself and the 
passage of the river, and yet 
to provide himself with a 
luxurious dwelling house, is 
still evident in the remains of 
the castle now standing. It 
is said that he built it in imi- 
tation of his French castle of 
Derval ; and certainly he fol- 
lowed no English example, 
as nothing so complete and 
perfect in its style is to be 
found in this country, built, 
as it was, in an age when the 
necessity for fortified houses 

was passing away, and the more com- 
fortable, if less stately, baronial halls 
were about to take their place. Within the 
moat, which he had delved out, he set his 
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castle four-square, with a frown- 
ing front to each face, but sur- 
rounding a large open courtyard, 
the traceried windows of which 
lighted the rooms, and at which 
the ladies could sit and watch the 
rough and knightly sports often 
carried on in the quadrangle. Not 
only were there lofty round 
towers built at the angles, but 
square towers were placed be- 
tween them on each face. Those 
of the entrance gate and postern 
were deeply machicolated and 
further defended by portcullises, 
bolt holes and piercings in the 
roofs of the entrance chambers 
through which to pour molten lead 
or boiling pitch on to the heads of 
an enemy who might have gained 
so advanced a position. The castle 
was not then, as now, reached by 
an earthen causeway, but by a 
bridge at right angles to the front, 
from a platform still remaining on 
the west bank (see p. 238) to 
another in front of the now ruined 
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barbican, whence the castle entrance was 
gained across a drawbridge. This entrance 
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(page 240) when perfect must have pre- 
sented an impressive and brilliant sight not 
only for its series of portcullises 
and other defences, but for the 
shields of arms and crest em- 
blazoned above the gate, but 
from which all traces of colour 


have now disappeared. These 
arms were those of Dalyngrudge 
in the centre, with Bodiam and 
Wardedieux on either side, and 
the crest of Dalyngrudge above 
all. They can be thus properly 
blazoned: Dalyngrudge: Or, a 
cross engrailed gules. Bodiam: 
Or, a_ fesse dancettée  sa., 
bezantée. Wardedieux: sa., six 
martlets, three, two and one, or. 
Over the postern on a recumbent 
shield, surmounted by his crest, 
are the arms of Sir Robert 
Knollys, no doubt to comme- 
morate his close association with 
the builder. 

The two most exposed sides 
of the castle facing the high 
land which slopes down towards 
the moat were the north and 
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west, and in them are very’ few 
windows, and these small and_ high 
up; but onthe other sides are a 
few larger windows, such as those to 
the Chapel, the Ladye’s Bower, and the 
Great Hall. The windows into the quad- 
rangle, from which most of the light was 
obtained, were far larger and richer, as can 
be seen in some of the kitchen windows 
still remaining. (See p. 241.) The chapel, 
except its main eastern wall, has been quite 
destroyed, but considerable traces of the 
Great Hall can still be seen. The entrance 
from the courtyard, which opened under 
the Minstrels’ Gallery, and the Buttery 
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arched fireplace—the kitchen had two of 
immense size—lined with tiles and with 
a properly constructed flue and chimney- 
stack in sione, perhaps the earliest example 
of such in the country. Moreover, sanitary 
rejuirements were not ignored, for through- 
cut the building, on every storey, in the 
thickness of the external walls, are found 
small vaulted chambers communicating 
with the moat ; whilst in the courtyard was 
a well which was sunk to the level of in- 
dependent springs. The upper part of the 
south-western tower was prepared for 
pigeons, with small recesses nine inches 
square arranged in tiers all round, as 
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Hatch, through which the servers brought 
in the dinner from the kitchen, are still 
standing (see p. 241); and the great dais 
window, through which the fair Lady 
Elizabeth may often have watched her 
lord returning from his frequent visits to 
the coast, is, with its stone window-seat, yet 
perfect (p. 239). 

There are one or two curious little details 
about the place meriting attention, as show- 
ing the completeness of the design and the 
thought which was expended on its pre- 
paration. Every room or chamber, except 
the hall, which had its great fire on a 
central hearth, is provided with a broad, 
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homing birds were in as much demand then 
as now. 

Enough has been said and confirmed by 
illustration to show that this old castle is 
well worth a visit; and a new light rail- 
way, which forms a feeder to one of our 
southern lines, enables one who appreciates 
the Shah’s rate of travelling to reach it 
from London in a day; though the better 
way is to drive from Hastings. The Ord- 
nance Maps spell the name “ Bodyham,” 
but the natives give it a peculiar inflexion 
by the insertion of a soft “g” or “j” sound 
and call it something like what the 
“Snark” was discovered to be—“ Boojum,” 
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HAD cycled forty miles when I put 

up at the Spotted Panther. My 
itinerary provided for forty more after 
lunch ; but the sun was blazing on the white 
road and the big alder threw a tempting 
shade upon the green outside the inn. So 
I stretched out upon the big bench and 
talked to the landlord instead. During a 
pause in the conversation a sturdy young 
countryman walked by. 

“A fine big fellow,” I said. The land- 
lurd shook his head slowly. 

“ Appearances is deceitful! There’s a 
man as is in full possession of all ’is 
faculties, to look at ‘im. Yet ’e’s a teeto- 
taler!” 

“You don’t hold with teetotalism?” The 
landlord moistened his churchwarden in 
the tankard and took a long draw. 

“Tf a man can take in moderation wot is 
meant for ’is use—say five or six pints a 
day, an’ a few twos of gin, or wotever ’e 
fancies—there ain’t no sense in goin’ with- 
out it. If ’e can’t, then ’e ’asn’t got ’is 
proper reason. So ’e becomes one of two 
things—a drunkin beast or a teetotaler.” 

“ Of the two,” I ventured to suggest, “I 
prefer the teetotaler.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” He drained the 
tarnkard and banged it on the rustic table 
as a signal to the potboy. “In fac,’” he 
ccenfessed, lowering his voice cautiously, 
“ it was me an’ ole Bill ’Ammond wot con- 
werted ’im, if the truth’s known ; wot ain’t 
known generally an’ aint got no need to be. 
’*E don’t know it ’isself!” The landlord 
chuckled. “Calls it a mericle. Ho, ho!” 
His stout body shook all over with amuse- 
ment. 

“Tell me about it,” I suggested, when 
the potboy had replenished his tankard at 
my charge. So, when he had drunk my 
health, he began. 

“Bout five year ago Lige Brown—im 
as we was talkin’ about—was as sober a 
young feller as you’d- wish, without bein’ 
fanatical. That is to say, ’e’d never ’ad a 
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drop too much, ’ceptin’ Xmas or ’arvest 
supper, or sich occasions, wot no one dont 
reckon against nobody. A rare good 
temper ’e ad, an’ sung a good song, an’ a 
pleasant word for evrybody. ‘Lhen ‘e 
‘ad a misfortin—a ter’ble misfortin’!” 
The landlord shook his head sadly. 

“Whit was his trouble?” I enquired, 
sympathetically. 

“Got married !” 

“It happens to many men.” 

“For sure ; but you can’t never tell ’ow 
it'll turn out.” 

“T suppose not,” I agreed. 

“There’s me now. Bin through it three 
times. The fust was good. The second 
——” he shook his head. “The present is 
middlin’—werry middlin’ indeed. It all 
depends.” I agreed that it depended. 

“T don’t want to say no ’arm aginst 
Lige’s missus, as was took by Providence 
these three year last Easter. But it’s 
charity to call ’er a slut; an’ a naggin’ 
tongue, wot no man can’t stand. ’E ’adn’t 
been afflicted with ’er more’n a couple of 
months, wen ’e took to drink gradual. 
Wen ’e’d gone through a year, an’ ’ad a 
baby, in course of natur’, he took mure’n 
I’old with. Wen the little girl was a year 
old, an’ growin’ interestin’, like they do, 
’e'd fair gone to the bad. Then, all of a 
sudden, ’is wife was taken ill an’ died. 

“’E comes in, ‘bout a hour afterwards, 
an’ orders a pot with four of gin in it— 
jest to pull ’isself together, ’e sez. An’ 
my wife ups an’ gives ’im a bit of ’er mind. 

““The best thing to pull yourself to- 
gether,’ she sez very sharp, ‘is a pail of 
cold water. An’ you'll git nothink else 
‘ere. Go ’ome to your pore little baby, 
wot’s cryin’ it’s eyes out all lonely.’ For 
the woman wot was gone ’ad been good to 
the kid, as all women, wot is women, is. 

“ An’ ’e begins to swear, till I gits up 
to ’ave ’im out; but she pushes me back 
an’ goes over to ’im an’ puts ’er ’and on ’is 
shoulder. 

“*T’ve knowed you since you was a baby, 
Lige Brown,’ she sez, ‘an’ yo wouldn’t let 
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a pore little baby come to no ’arm, not if 
you thought. Go’ome, there’s a good boy. 
Go ’ome } 

“E ‘stares at ’er werry ‘ard for ’alf a 
minute. Then ’e snatches up ’is cap, an’ 
gees. 

“* You've drove ‘im to the Chequers,’ I 
sez. ‘ That’s the way ’e’ll go.’ 

“Ell go ‘ome, Jack,’ she sez werry 
confident. ‘Ife don’t, you can call me an 
oid fool.’ 

“So I went to the gate to git the satisfac- 
tion; but I didn’t. See ‘im go straight 
ome. Women not ’aving the gift of reason, 
natur’ seems to ‘ave given ’em a sort of 
knack of guessin right. 

“Wot’s more, ’e stopped ’ome, wen ’e 
wasn't at work or takin’ the kid out. 
Bought a p’ram and wheeled it about on 
Sundays, blessed if ’e didn’t! 

“*Tf you'd give a few more customers 
the benefit of your adwice,’ I growls to the 
missus, ‘we might shut up the ‘ouse.’ But 
she only laughs an’ sezs there'll always be 
a few ole reprobits like me to keep it 
goin’. ‘’Ows.mever,’ I sez, ‘’e'll be back 
‘ere inside a month.’ 

“A week later ’e walks in the door, 
lookin’ werry sheepish. 

“*Evenin’, Lige,’ I sez. 
stranger.’ 

“*Ves,’ sez ’e werry quiet. 

“*°’Ow’s the dear little baby, Lige?’ sez 
the missus. 

“All right,’ sez ’e, fidgettin’ with ‘is 
cap. 

“*Sit down, mate,’ I tole ’im, ‘an’ make 
yourself comfer‘’able.’ 

““TLooks for you to come ‘ome, don’t 
she?’ sez the missus. 

“* Ave, she do. An’ I’m goin’ in a 
minute.’ 

“Vou couldn’t do better,’ the missus 
tole ’im. 

“*T want somethink to take with me,’ ’e 
remarks. ‘A bottle of your best old gin.’ 
I Jays ’old of the chair to git it off the 
shelf, but the missus stands in my way. 

“* You won't ’ave it, she sez. ’E looks 
at me, but I shakes my ’ead. 

“*The missus ain’t often wrong,’ I in- 
formed ’im. 

“* She’s wrong this time,’ ’e sez, laughin’ 
like ’e used to, wen’e was a boy. ‘I'll bet 
you ’alf a crown she sells it to me?’ 


‘You're a 





“< Done,’ sez I. 

“*Well, it’s like this ’ere. I’ve read a 
lot since I stayed ’ome of evenins; an’ I 
come across a book of potery by a chap 
named ‘Tennyson,’ 

“* Potery,’ I sez, ‘is all nonsense, wot 
any sensible man knows.’ 

“*T don’t say you ain't right,’ ’e agrees, 
‘in a gen’ral way. There’s a lot in ‘is 
werses wot I don’t believe nobody couldn't 
understand—'bout Idle Kings an’ sich.’ 

“*Them pote chaps ain’t never got no 
respeck for institootions,’ I sez. 

“* But there’s one bit as anybody might 
take in. It’s bout a cobbler chap as drunk 
a sight too much wonst. An’ nothink 
seemed to cure ‘im, though ’e tried to keep 
the stuff out of ’is sight, like 7 done. So 
at last ’e made up ’is mind to stand up to 
the drink, an’ fight it fair an’ square, in- 
stead of runnin’ away from it. An’ ’e 
bought a great bottle of gin, an’ put it were 
’e could see it all day, wen ’e was at-work, 
an’ wen ’e wasn’t. An’ ’e polished it up, 
an’ took a pride in it, an’ the more meller ’e 
knowed it ’ad got, the more ’e was proud to 
fight it. An’ ’e kep’ on stickin’ up to it; 
an’ ’e beat it.’ ’E brought ’is fist down on 
the counter. ‘That's wot I’m goin’ to do, 
Now, Mrs. Carter, don’t I win my ’alf 
crown ?’ 

“The missus Jaughs a bit. Then she 
wipes ’er eyes. Then she gits on the chair, 
and fetches down a bottle—the werry best, 
it were. 

“*T ain’t goin’ to give my old man away,’ 
she sez. ‘I shan’t sell it to you. It’s a 
present, an’-—God bless you, Lige!’ An’ 
’e takes off ’is cap, an’ offers me the ’alf- 
crown. 

“*No,’ sez I, ‘the bet’s off. Buy a doll 
for the youngster with it.’ Wot ’e did, an’ 
brought ’er up for us to see ‘ow she played 
wita it. A nice little kid enough, an’ 
minded me of my Annie, wot’s married 
and settled in Lunnon these five year; 
an’ a good girl, though I say so as 
shouldn't. 

“Well, Lige took the bottle ‘ome, an’ set 
it up on a bracket wot ’e made, over the 
parlour mantel, an’ one of the baby’s 
bottles “longside of it, not ’avin’ no sense 
of ’umour, wot them teetotal people never 
’aven’t. 

“*°E’ll git ’old of the wrong un, one of 
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these times,’ sez ole Bill ’Ammond to me. 
‘It's flyin’ in the face of the pray’r book, 
puttin’ temptation under your nose.’ A 
chap as loved ’is glass an’ ’is joke was ole 
Bill, an’ ’ad seed a lot of life, ‘avin’ rose 
to full corpril inthe Army. A loss to the 
place it were wen ’e went away to live with 
‘js son. 

“ An’ sev’ral others sez the same, as it 
were temptin’ providence, an’ tole ’im so; 
but ’e were positive—bein’ young—as it 
wasn’t no account to ’im. 

“‘Tt’ll turn to water afore I touch it,’ ’e 
declared. 

“Ole Bill was there, an’ ’e laughed fit to 
bust ; like I ’adn’t seen ’im since the post- 
man, wot ’as a wooden leg, got it stuck in 
a water ‘ole, one birthday, an’ went round 
an’ round’, thinkin’ ’e was doing’ ‘is de- 
livery ! 

“* Wot are you laughin’ like that for?’ 
I asks, wen Lige ’ad gone on. An’ Bill 


grins down at me—bein’ a tall man. 

“* Supposin’ it were to turn to water,’ ’ 
‘It wouldn’t do ’im no ’arm; an’ 
ud do us a sight of good!’ 


$eZ. 


“T looks at ‘im, an’ ’e looks at me. 

“*Bill, I whispers, ‘I got a bottle at 
‘ome wot is empty—wus luck !—an’ only 
wants fillin’ with water to look the twin 
of that ‘ere.’ 

“* Mate,’ ’e sez, ‘I’ve knowed a good 
many in my time; but never no one 
quicker’n you to take a chap’s meanin’. 
Then we both laughs ’earty. 

“TI foun’ the bottle all right, wen the 
missus ’ad gone to ’er mother’s one evenin’ ; 
an’ me an’ ole Bill cleaned it up, an’ filled 
it, an’ polished it till it shone. 

“*Now, Bill,’ I sez, ‘the point is, ’ows 
it to be done?’ ’E scratches ’is ’ead an’ 
considers. 

“*T dunno if you ever noticed,’ ’e sez 
casual like, ‘as wen a chap takes to water 
’e takes to argymint.’ 

““Yes,’ I sez ; ‘but that ain't got nothink 
to do with it.’ 

“* Ain't it?’ sez’e with a wink. ‘ Suppose 
you an’ me was to go to ‘is ’ouse, an’ say 
as we'd come to reason out this teetotal 
bus’nis with ’im? ’E’s got a cartload of 
them rubbishy pamphlets, wot they give 
away at the Templar’s meetin’s, I make no 
doubt ; an’ sure to be chockful of 
nonsense. 


their 
An’ supposin’ I got ‘im into an 
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argymint? D’you s’pose ’e’d notice if you 
was to change ’alf-a-dozen bottles?’ 

“* Bill,” sez I, ‘you've got a ’ead on 

you !’ 
“* Middlin’,’ sez ’e werry modest. ‘Only 
middlin’, mate; but ’—’e lays ‘is ’and on 
my shoulder— a chap wot takes to water 
ain’t got none. That’s were it is!’ 

“So we went there that werry evenin’. 
An’ ole Bill took ’im on with some figgers, 
wot ’e’d invented out of ‘is own ’ead, 
showin’ as teetotalers was shorter lived 
than or’nary sensible folk ; an’ spent twice 
as much on doctor’s bills, an’ mostly broke 
out orful arter a few year. Then Lige ups 
an’ sez ‘is figgers was ail wrong, an’ ’e’d 
got some books as ud settle ’im. Criminal 
Statistics of Inebriates, an’ A Brand from 
the Burnin’, they was called, so far as I 
remember. ’E couldn't find the figgers, 
seein’ as the baby ’ad ’ad the books to look 
at the picturs, sich as they was, an’ tore 
‘em considerable. But ’e read us a piece 
about a drunkin’ sinner, wot reminded ‘im 
of ole Bill, ’e said, an’ called us poor, lost 
critturs, an’ slaves to the Demon of Drink, 
an’ a lot of other things. Then ’e waved 
‘is arms like windmills towards the bracket. 

“*There’s the idol wot you worship,’ ’e 
shouted, ‘up there!’ 

“*Not a bit,’ sez ole Bill. ‘It ain’t no 
idol of ourn. But it ’as its uses.’ 

“*Uses!’ ’e yells. ‘Uses! Can you 
quench your thirst with it?’ 

“* Dunno,’ sez Bill; ‘but I dessay you 
could. Myself I like to keep a good 
thirst !’ 

“*Can you wash with it?’ ’e goes on 
wilder and wilder. 

“* Certainly,’ sez Bill, ‘you could. It 
anit no diffrint from water, arter all.’ 
Which were true enough, seein’ as I’d 
changed the bottle! 

“* Ah!’ sez Lige. ‘It won't be no dif- 
frint from water, afore 7 touch it.’ 

“* You'll call down a judgment on your- 
self,’ I tole ’im, ‘ talking like that ’ere. Some 
of these days it'll be too much for 
you.’ 

“Wait an you'll see,’ sez ’e, werry bold. 
So we sez as we'll wait ; but not in ’is ’ouse 
no longer, bein’ near closin’, an’ us not 
‘oldin’ with wastin’ time. An’ we ‘oped 
as ’e’d git a more ’umble spirit wot ud keep 
im from temptation | 
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“Then we went to Bill’s room, an’ put 
one bottle of temptation out of ‘is way. 
Rare an’ meller it was, an’ melted in your 
mouth. 

“°F don’t know wot ’e’s missed, an’ 
never won't,’ sez Bill, smilin’ all over ’is 
face. 

“*Don’t you make no mistake,’ sez I. 
‘’E’1l be at that bottle fore a month’s over.’ 
But I was mistook; for twelve months 
passed away, an’ the bottle was still there. 
Meanwhile Lige become a shinin’ light at 
the Temp’rance Meetins, an’ carried on a 
treat to ’ear, ole Bill said, as went to ‘ear 
‘im sometimes, to git a larf, ’avin’ a rare 
sense of ’umour. 

“* Sez as ’e was conwerted by a mericle,’ 
Bill tole me; ‘an’ ’e'll be kep’ straight if 
it takes another mericle; an’ wouldn't be 
surprised if ’e went to touch that bottle an’ 
found’ the spirit turned to water in ’is 
mouth. Lor’, you ought to ’ave ’eard ’em 
clap!’ An’ Bill laughed till I thought 
’e'd be ill. 

“*Turn to water!’ sez ’e. ‘Jest ‘ear 
‘im! Id give ’alf a quarter’s pension to 
see ’is face wen ’e tries.’ 

“We came as near seein’ ‘im as anyone 
did. For three weeks arter, I was goin’ 
a little way ‘ome with Bill—bein’ pension 
day an’ im’ overcome with meetin’ ole 
frens. An’ as we come to Lige’s ’ouse ’e 
rushes out like a ’urricane. 

“<The mericle,’ ’e yells. ‘It’s come!’ 

“* Wot mericle?’ sez I, nearly lettin’ ole 
Bill down in my excitement. 

“« Turned to water in my mouth,’ ’e sez. 
‘I knew it would !’ 

“Don’t talk sich nonsinse,’ I sez, grip- 
pin’ ole Bill’s arm to keep quiet. ‘ You’ve 
spoilt your palit with slops till you don’t 
know the taste of good stuff. There ain’t 
no water "bout our ole cream gin.’ 

“* Bes’ cream gin,’ sez ole Bill, werry 
’oarse, ‘as 7 know.’ 

“T shakes ’im to ’old ’is tongue. 

“*Tet’s taste it,’ I proposes. So in we 
went, an’ I took a good swig; though I 
van’t say as I relished it. 

“*VYour out of your mind, Lige,’ I tole 
‘im. ‘In course it’s gin.’ 

“*Temme try again, sez ’e, an’ pours 
some out in a tumbler. ‘It’s beautiful 
pure water,’ ’e declares. ‘Let Mr. ’4m- 
mond try.’ 


“Go on, Bill,’ I sez; but ’e wasn’t so 
far gone but ’e remembered. 

“*T ain’t goin’ to touch no mericles,’ ’e 
sez. ‘I don’t ’old with ’em.’ A great 
awersion to water, ’e ’ad. 

“*T’ll fetch Mr. Rainbird,’ sez Lige, 
werry excited. ‘ Wait till I come back.’ 

“* Wen ’e’d gone I turns to Bill. 

“*Took ’ere; if ’alf a dozen of ’em 
tastes it, an’ finds it ain’t only water, they 
won't believe in no mericle. Let’s finish 
it wile ’e’s gone.’ But Bill was obstinate. 
Water ’ad its uses, ’e said; but drinkin’ 
wasn’t one of ’em. 

“So I tried to finish it myself, but it ’ad 
a nasty cold taste, an’ seemed to stick in 
my throat. So I poured it down the sink, 
exceptin’ a few drops wot was left in the 
bottle. | Meanwhile Bill ’ad sat down in 
the easy-chair an’ gone to sleep. ° 

“ER’s drinked it all up wile I wasn’t 
lookin’,’ I tole em werry solemn. ’An’ you 
see ow it’s served tm. There ain’t no 
doubt it’s werry powerful gin.’ 

They looked at Bill, an’ they looked at 
one another. Then ole Rainbird smelt the 
bottle. 

“*In my giddy an’ unregen’rit days,’ ’e 
sez, ‘I ‘ad experience of these things. This 
is not gin.’ I took up the bottle and pre- 
tended to smell it. 

“*A ‘igh smellin’ gin,’ sez I. 
got colds. That’s wot it is.’ 
wot was left. 

“* Drink it down at a gulp,’ I sez, ‘ to git 
the full flavour, an’ see if it ain’t gin.’ 

“They both snatched at the glass at 
wonst, but Rainbird was first, an’ drained 
it all. Then ’e put down the glass with a 
shake of the ’ead. 

“¢ Brother,’ sez ’e, ‘a mericle ’as been 
worked for us. It ’as turned to water in 
our mouths.’ 

“Then I shook ole Bill till ’e woke, an’ 
out we went. 

“*Tt’s my belief,’ I sez, as we got to the 
gate, ‘as you taste it right enough, an’ 
only want to make an excuse for your- 
selves.’ An’ so sez all the village—ex- 
ceptin’ the pore critters as was teetotalers. 

“Didn’t no one guess? Not a soul— 
exceptin’ one; an’ we didn’t know that till 
Xmas time. 

“Then ole Bill came to dinner with us, 
as it ’appened, an’ in the arternoon, I sez 


* You’ve 
I drained out 
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to the missus, ‘ Sairer,’ I sez, ‘ we’ll broach 
a bottle of that ole cream gin.’ An’ she 
gits up smilin’ an’ fetches a bottle in. 

“T poured out a glass for ole Bill, an’ 
was jest pourin’ out one for myself, when 
I thought as ’e was took with a fit. “E 
looked orful, an’ put ’is ’and on ’is weskit 
an’ groaned. 

“*Wot’s the matter, Bill?’ I sez. 

“*Tt—it ain’t gin!’ ’e ’ollers. 
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“ Then wot is it?’ sez I werry sharp. 

“*T dunno,’ sez ’e with a ter’ble grimace ; 
‘but I shouldn’t wonder if it wasn't 
water !’ 

“An’ the missus laughs like I never 
knowed ’er to before nor after. 

“* Perhaps,’ she sez, ‘it’s a mericle!’ 

“Some people say as women ’aven’t got 
no sense of humour; but, in a perwerted 
sort of way, they ’ave!” 


ANACREONTIC 


Translated by 
H. D. BANNING 


NCE, in the stilly hours of night 
When Arctus, with his guiding light 
Rolled underneath the Ploughman’s hand, 
Ard weary men in every land 
Lay stretched in toil-begotten sleep, 
Did Love unto my portals creep 


And knock. “Now who,” I cried, “is this, 
That scatters all my dreams of bliss? ” 
Then answered Love in accents charmed—~ 
«’Tis but a child, don’t be alarmed, 
’Tis but a child: do let me in, 
I’m frightened, tired, wet to the skin.” 
In pity for the tiny tramp 
I rose, and yawned, and lit a lamp. 
Then opened wide the door: and lo! 
There stood the child: a little bow 
He grasped: as he with cold did shiver 
The arrows rattled in his quiver. 
A fire I made with logs of pine 
And chafed his little hands in mine, 
And from his curly golden hair 
I dried the rain that glistened there. 
So warmed at last—quoth he, “I say 
At bows and arrows let us play, 
I do so sadly want to know 
Whether the rain has spoilt my bow.” 
He drew the string and loosed his dart 
Like hornet-sting it pierced my heart! 
Then up leapt Love, and laughed in glee, 
“ Rejoice,” he cried, “my friend with me, 
My little bow is safe and sound, 
It’s given you a lovely wound.” 


No. 21. New Series. Dec., 1904. 
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BISHOP 
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N former days, when the magnates of 
the realm required the services of a 
large body of retainers, their town houses, 
like their country manors, were on the 
grand scale. Nowadays, a great noble 
can accommodate his household in a man- 
sion in Grosvenor Square or Park Lane, 
living content within a narrower space. 
It is difficult to imagine a period when the 
Thames bank, from Westminster to the 
Temple, was fringed with the gardens of 
great houses, many of them the Inns or 
town residences of bishops, but the Strand 
was in fact a street of palaces -occupied 
by the King, the Archbishop of York, the 
Bishops of Norwich, Carlisle, Exeter, 
Bath and Durham, the Duke of Northum- 
berland, the Earls of Bedford, Salisbury 
and Arundel, and other great personages. 
These palaces have all disappeared, save 
the banqueting chamber of Whitehall 
Palace and a portion of the Savoy, but 
many of us can still remember the noble 
town house of the Duke of Northumber- 
land which was senselessly made to give 
place to what were considered “ improve- 
ments,” some thirty years ago. The one 
example of an Episcopal Inn that sur- 
vives in London’ is Lambeth House, 
wrongly called a palace. There we see 
the gatehouse, the banqueting hall, the 
guardroom, the domestic offices, and the 
chapel. What Lambeth is, that was many 
another great town house, and he who 
would restore in imagination the street of 
palaces, the Strand, must picture a score 
of Lambeths fringeing the left bank of the 
river. 

In Ely Place, Holborn, a quaint little 
cul de sac leading out of Charterhouse 
Street, there is happily still to be seen a 
portion of an ancient Episcopal Inn, the 
See-house of the Bishops of Ely. Fortu- 
nately it is the portion that was most worth 
preserving, the chapel. Needless to say, 
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very few Londoners are aware that there 
exists among them this beautiful example 
of fourteenth century architecture, and 
this, perhaps, is a good reason for giving 
some account of an interesting relic. 

Until late in the thirteenth century the 
Bishops of Ely, when in London, resided 
in the Temple, where they had the use of 
hall, chapel, kitchen, pantry, buttery, wine- 
cellar and chambers, with free right of 
entry and egress by land and water. Their 
landlords, howevér, at times objected to 
their tenancy, and in 1250 Hugh Bigod, 
Justiciary of England, did his best, but 
without success, to keep them out. But 
this was not quite a comfortable state of 
things for the Bishops, and we cannot feel 
surprised that, on the first opportunity, 
they removed from the near neighbourhood 
of the lawyers, though, as we shall 
presently see, their ancient enemy later on, 
in the person of a Lord Chancellor and his 
family, was a source of long continued 
worry to them. 

In 1290 John de Kirkeby, Bishop of 
Ely, bequeathed to the See a messuage in 
Holborn, consisting of nine tenements. 
His successor, John de Luda, or Louth, 
added a further grant, with the provision 
that his next successor should pay 1,000 
marks for the maintenance of three priests 
in the chapel. 

When the chapel began to be built is 
not known—probably it was about 1330— 
and the next thing we discover in con- 
nexion with the estate is the laying out of 
a vineyard, kitchen-garden, and orchard 
by Bishop John de Hotham, who suc- 
ceeded in 1316. Referring to this im- 
provement, Camden describes Ely Place 
as “ well-beseeming bishops to live in, for 
which they are beholden to John de 
Hotham, Bishop of Ely under King 
Edward III.” Towards the close of this 
century Thomas Arundel, who occupied 
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later the two primatial Sees of York and 
Canterbury, was Bishop of Ely from 1374 
to 1388. During his episcopate he made 
some considerable additions to the house, 
notably “a large port or gate-house or 
front, towards the street or highway,” on 
which his arms were still to be seen in 
Stow’s time. Of the house with its large 
gateway there 
is now no 
trace, save the 
chapel, unless 
we mentioa 
the ‘stone 
heraldic mitre, 
with the date 
of 1546, let 
into the - wall 
of the Mitre 
tavern in a 
passage lead- 
ing from Ely 
Piace to Hat- 
ton Garden, 
How extensive 
the — buildings 
were can be 
inferred from 
the fact that 
the cnaapel is 
gt feet long 
by 39 feet 
wide, and the 
hall, which 
Was separated 
from it by a 
long rectangu- 
lar cloister, 
was 72 feet 
long by 32 
feet wide, hav- 


ing four win- 


dows on the 
south and two 
on the north 
side. _So ex- 
tensive indeed 
was the mansion that the Bishops, while 
they held it, appear to have contented 
themselves with living only in a portion of 
it. Bishop Arundel gave shelter here to 
his kinsman, John of Gaunt, whose palace 
of the Savoy had been demolished by Wat 
Tyler and his rebels, and here the Prince 
remained until his death. It was in Ely 
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House that Shakspere places the scene in 
which the dying.Prince bade farewell to 
his nephew, the ‘King, in words that no 
Englishman can read unmoved: More 
often the Bishops hired out their house to 
temporary occupants for festive purposes, 
and especially to the , serjeants-at-law, 
whose entertainments appear to L.ave been 
given on a 
sumptuous 
scale. Two of 
them, . Stow 
thought, were 
worthy “to be 
noted for pos- 
terity,” and 
not even an 
alderman or 
the member of 
.a livery com- 
pany in our de- 
generate days * 
could face 
such a menu 
as_,that pro- 
vided ~by the 
wearers°of the 
coif. - -Onesof 
their banquets, 
given in Ed- 
ward, the 
Fourth’s reign, 
resulted in 
an undignified 
quarrel ~ be- 
tween the ser- 
jeants and the 
City. The oc- 
casion was the 
advancementto 
the coif of the 
elected candi- 
dates. Among 
the guests bid- 
den to the 
feast were the 
Mayor of 
London, Sir Matthew Philip, a goldsmith, 
who was knighted for valour in the Wars 
of the Roses, and the Lord Treasurer, Grey 
de Ruthyn. The latter, in virtue of his 
office and rank, claimed precedence over 
the Mayor, a claim which the worthy re- 
presentatives of the City, ever sticklers for 
their rights, refused to acknowledge. They 
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with all my heart.” Or, 
as Holinshed puts it: 
“* Gladly, my Lord,’ quoth 
he; ‘would God.I had 
some better thing as ready 
to your pleasure as that.’ 
And therewithal in haste 
he sent his servant for a 
mess of strawberries.” 
Little did he think, poor 
man, - that Gloucester, 
whilst partaking of his 
hospitality, knew that his 
host was going to be ar- 
rested that very morning 
by his own orders. 
We next hear of Ely 
SIGN OF MITRE TAVERN. House in its intimate con- 
nexion with our national 
accordingly went back to the City, “and history in 1549, when John Dudley, who 
the new serjeants and others were right was residing here, organised the political 
sorry therefor,” as Stow 
quaintly words it. But the 
Mayor, “howbeit he and 
all the citizens were won- 
derfully displeased,” com- 
forted himself and his ag- 
grieved brethren with cates 
and delicacies provided in 
his own house at his own 
charges. Tantene animis 
calestibus ira? 
At another feast of the 
Serjeants, held in 1495, 
Henry the Seventh was 
present with his Queen, 
being, as Bacon observes, 
“a prince that was ever 
ready to grace and coun- 
tenance the professors of 
the law.” 
Shakspere, following 
Holinshed, makes another 
allusion to Ely House in 
his Richard the Third, 
where Gloucester says: 


My Lord of Ely, when last I 
was in Holborn, 

I saw good strawberries in 
your garden there ; 

I do th you send for 
some of them. 


And the good Bishop 
courteously replies: 
“Marry, I will, my lord, CARVED CORBEL, 
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combination that was designed to destroy 
the influence of the Protector Somerset. 
But it is pleasanter to think of the garden 
with its strawberry beds sloping down to- 
wards the River of Wells that gave its name 
to Holborn, the bourne in the hole. And 
so doing, we recall not only its “ good 
strawberries ” which could make a princely 
mouth water, but also its roses. For we 
learn that Queen Elizabeth moved Bishop 
Cox to lease the gatehouse and gardens 
to Sir Christopher Hatton, her favourite 
and Chancelior, the Bishop’s only condi- 
tion being that he should reserve the right 
to walk in his garden and gather thence 
twenty bushels of roses yearly. But it 
was for the Bishops a case of no rose with- 
out a thorn, the thorn in this instance 
being the Hatton family. From 1581 to 
1598 the See was kept vacant in the arbi- 
trary fashion of Tudor Sovereigns. 
During the vacancy, Christopher Hatton 
had built himself a lordly dwelling on his 
portion of the estate, which extended over 
fourteen acres of garden, and was held 
for the rent of a red rose, ten loads of 
hay, and £10 an acre, subject to the rights 
reserved to the Bishop as described above. 
The Chancellor appears to have been per- 
fectly reckless in his extravagant expendi- 
ture on the estate. He even borrowed 
money of the Queen. Her Majesty, in 
time, finding him oblivious of his debt, 
pressed for payment, and the Chancellor, 
failing to comply, fell into disgrace, 
sickened and died. On his deathbed the 
Queen, who had repented her harshness as 
a creditor, visited her old favourite. The 
reader will recall Gray’s lines on “ my 
grave Lord Keeper”: 

His bushy beard and shoestrings gre«n, 

His high-crowned hat and satin doublet, 


Moved the stout heart of England’s Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble 
tt. : 


His death, however, did not by any means 
end the Bishop’s trouble with his tenants, 
the Hattons. 

When the Ambassador, Gondomar, was 
over here to arrange the Spanish marriage, 
Ely Place was his lodging. During his 
residence there took place on Good Friday, 
for the last time in England, the represen- 
tation of a mystery play of our Lord’s 
Passion. Naturally a remarkable occur- 
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rence, the times being considered, it 
brought together a large concourse of in- 
terested spectators. In 1622 the house 
was made over to the Duke of Lennox, 
afterwards Duke of Richmond. When 
Charles I. was on the throne, the Bishops 
recovered the house, and appear to have 
exercised the right of confining within its 
precincts the preachers of separatism, as 
we hear of the death there of one William 
Tyndale, a preacher from Alton, and, in 
1645, of John Chadwick, a Lancashire 
preacher. 

Most formidable of ali the Bishops’ 
tenants was the Lady Elizabeth Hatton, 
niece-in-law to Christopher. For this 
lady’s hand two suitors, rivals in love és 
in their profession, contended. Sir Edward 
Coke was the favoured one, Francis Bacon 
the rejected. The former, however, gained 
a bad bargain. His wife, in no long time, 
turned him out of doors, and held the place 
against him as strongly as she resisted the 
Bishop's attempt to recover the property 
of the See. One of her amusements was 
stripping the lead from the roofs and cut- 
ting down the trees. Wren, Bishop from 
1638 to 1667, and uncle of the great Sir 
Christopher, brought her ladyship into 
court for this, and she was sentenced to 
imprisonment in the Fleet. Whether she 
actually was imprisoned or squared the 
authorities does not appear; but the 
Bishop, a sturdy Royalist, soon afterwards 
being himself consigned to the Tower by 
the Long Parliament, she may be pre- 
sumed to have continued without interfer- 
ence her destructive work. When the 
King came by his own again, the committee 
appointed to revise the Prayer Book held 
meetings in Ely House, under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Cosin, and the chapel 
appropriately was one of the very first 
places in which the suspended worship was 
restored. Evelyn, who was present on the 
occasion, records that “after the sermon 
the Bishop of Ely (Wren) gave us the 
blessing. very  pontifically.” But all 
through his long imprisonment the Bishop 
never forgot the Hattons. On his release 
he went on again with his law-suit, which 
it was all the more necessary to do since 
the Lord Hatton, who now occupied the 
estate, was laying out the garden in stzeets, 
the names of which to this day preserve 
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something of the old rural charm. Hatton 
Garden, Saffron Hill, Vine Hill, Field 
Lane and Turnmill Street are names hard 


to reconcile with present facts. Saffron 


Hill especially, which sank so low as 10 
be the residence of the prototypes of 
Dickens’s Fagin, compels a great effort 
of the mind to associate it with princes of 
the blood, grave prelates and gay cour- 
tiers. 


In the Episcopate of Bishop Patrick 
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1762, and meanwhile the ridiculous inci- 
dent occurred to which Cowper in the 7ask 
(Winter's Walk at Noon) refers :— 


So in the chapel of old Ely House, 
When wandering Charles who meant to be the 
ird 


ir 

Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 
The simple cierk but loyal did announce. 

And eke did rear right merrily, two staves 
Sung to the praise and glory of King George. 


The allusion is to the defeat, in 1746, of 


CAPITAL OF DOORWAY. 


(1691—1707), a plot of ground was made 
over to the See as the site for a new 
domestic chapel, for the maintenance of 
which the Hatton property was charged 
with a sum of £100 a year, payable to the 
Bishop. This arrangement lasted till 


the Young Pretender by the Duke of Cum- 
berland. Z 
Lord Hatton dying in 1762, the Hatton 
estate lapsed to the Crown. An arrange- 
ment was then entered into, by which the 
See transferred to the Crown all its rights 
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in Ely Place, receiving in exchange a pro- 
perty in Dover Street, Piccadilly, with an 
annuity of £200 for ever. Of this trans- 
action Pugin, in his work, Contrasts, sar- 
castically observes : 

“This venerable palace was sold to that 
eminent surveyor, C. Cole, whe utterly 
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further remarks: “This house has been 
built with due regard to the modern style 
of Episcopal Est»blishment. ll useless 
buildings, such as chapel, hall or library,, 
have been omitted, and the whole is on a 
scale to combine economy with elegance.” 
Look on this picture and on that! 


WESTERNMOST BAY OF CHAPEL 


destroyed it, and on its scite erected the 
present ‘handsome and uniform’ street, 
with its neat and appropriate gates, in 


1776.” Of the house in Dover Street, 
thenceforward called Ely House, he 


From this time forward the interest of 
Ely Place centres in the varied fortunes of 
the Chapel. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, a Mrs. Faulkner leased the 
building as a proprietary chapel, which she" 
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ran under the auspices of a popular 
preacher, probably of the type so vigorously 
described in Cowper’s 7ask. Later, the 
National Society rented it for a school for 
the children of Baldwin’s Gardens. Then 
it fell on evil days. The crypt, now used 
for worship, became a wine store, and the 
upper chapel got sadly out of repair. In 
1874, however, the property was pur- 
chased for the Lazarist Fathers, who set 
to work to fit the chapel once more for its 


sacred purpose of divine worship. The 
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Tawdry, just as Tooley Street is 2 corrup- 
tion of St. Olaf’s Street. On her yearly 
festival at Ely, cheap necklaces, called 
Tawdry laces, were sold to the faithful, 
and the word “Tawdry” passed into the 
language as denoting what is cheap and 
gaudy. In the process of clearing out the 
crypt an ancient stone vessel, thought by 
some to be of Roman or British origin, 
was discovered. This is now placed at 
the door of the upper chapel, and is used 
as a stoup for holy water. 


THE CRYPT, LOOKING EASTWARD. 


undercroft they furnished with altars for 
daily services, and the chapel proper re- 
ceived its high altar, underneath which is 
a reliquary said to contain a relic of St. 
Etheldreda, the patron saint of Ely and 
the Episcopal Chapel. St. Etheldreda, 
daughter of Anna, King of the West 
Saxons, was born in Suffolk, c. 630, and 
died Abbess of Ely in 679. According 
to a common practice, her name was 
shortened to St. Awdry, and again to 


To the present owners of Ely Chapel 
all praise must be given for their rescue 
of this exquisite building from profane 


uses and approaching ruin. The building 
remains a very gem of English architecture. 
No words can express its charm ; a picture 
can only give an imperfect impression. 
Let any lover of beautiful and ancient 
buildings make a pilgrimage to Ely Place, 
and see for himself this venerable Chapel 
of St. Etheldreda. 





: THE GURU 


AND MOTI LAL, 


KATHARINE AND PETRUCHIO 
AN INDIAN IDYLL 


By 


T was a breathless night in mid-May, 
and Moti Lal sat on the little raised 
platform in his garden patch, meditating 
on things domestic. He was very fond 
of his little wife—what a way she had 
when she wanted to wheedle a new nose- 
ring out of him; when things went well 
with her, and when she was in the mood, 
how she could lay a man’s soul by the 
heels; the food-stuffs she handled, how 
differently they called to your appetite 
from messes cooked by other women—and, 
oh! there were virtues enough, trust 
them! But her temper, and her obsti sacy 
—they made all the rest of no value what- 
soever—of no value. “A stubborn wife is 
a mat rolled up,” in truth, And was 
aught in this restless world so soul-slaying 
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as the quarrelsome tongue of a woman you 
loved? If only he were deaf, like old 
Jug Lal, yonder ; but the gods denied him 
affliction. 

“ She who is quarrelsome may be super- 
seded without delay.” It was all 
very well of Mana to say that; but sup- 
pose you loved the little scolding, chat- 
tering “ Maina”—what then? Oh! there 
must be a way, surely there must ! 

He put the treacle-mixture into his 
hookah-bow] ; gool-a-gool-a-gool, it yur- 
gled, soothing every nerve, gool-a-gool-a- 
gool . . . but no solution came. 

“God, who made woman, teach a harm- 
less, witless man to live at peace with 
her”—he murmured finally, and sought 
his “four-legs” under the stars. And 
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night brought counsel—unusual counsel, 
but worth trying. So, when the first bars 
of light lay across the grey and patient 
dawn, he paid a special visit to his house- 


hold gods, and girt his cloth about his loins, _ 


and—with a few handfuls of rice tied, for 
wayside refreshment, into a corner of his 
cotton “ stole ”—he set forth on a journey 
to a holy man of his acquaintance. 

He found the Ascetic in a village hard 
by ; he lived in a hut by the river, and he 
grew the juiciest of melons in all that go »4 
north country. He was among the melon 
beds now, feeling his babies, giving them 
the right air and water for wholesome 
growth, and gathering to him the older 
children who were ready for the service of 
men. Ah! but melons were meat and 
drink toa man. You slice open the striped 
and mottled rind, and find within the soft, 
sweet pulp—blushing red for that sudden 
exposure to the light, or pale with fear at 
what might be to follow. 

“As melons to the son-of-the-road, 
Guruji, so are your counsels to the weary 
loiterer, in this House of Two Doors, called 
Life,” came the greeting of the visitor 
across the garden. 

The Guru called to him without moving. 
“Sit you down, my son, in the quiet shade. 
The melons you shall, at any rate, put to 
test before you leave. Came you far?” 

“ Six cos—hard coming in this weather,” 
and Moti Lal fanned himself with a wisp 
of the “ stole-cloth.” 

The Guru climbed up the bank, lilting 
a little in his walk, his dear melons slung 
in a bright red net across his shoulder, and 
drip, dripping, unheeded, down his bare 
brown back. He had the face of a 
Savonarola, with the watery, short-sighted 
eves of the man of many vigils. 

“So it is thou, my son,” he said to Moti 
Lal ; “ welcome.” 

“You will not make a smoke in the 
‘house, then, Guruji, to drive me away?” 

“Nay! nay! Here are melons. Eat 
at your ease; they will speak me better 
than this stammering tongue.” 

The old man set down his bundle, and 
choosing a melon, cut it open with the 
quaintest of devices—a string pulled 
sharply along one of the yellow-green 
stripes in the pretty rind. 

“There, my son—the songs of the birds, 
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and the murmurs of the waters, and the 
whispering of the winds in the trees, and 
the secrets of the earth-mother—make the 
flavour of your melon. And, see, how it 
colours itself—somewhat like the flower 
of the blood-red Dhak—eh! my son?” 
Then, shyly, “That's, to speak to you, 
who know it, of the love of women. Lo! 
mine is white inside, as beseemeth a holy 
man.” 

“Humph!” said Moti Lal, remen- 
bering his errand. “Women; yes! it is 
of them that I would speak Guruji.. They 
are the dry trees which set a whole forest 
on fire.” 

“They are as God made them, my son— 
as useful as thorns to the growth of. the 
babool; and as painful when one medil!es 
with them. What would you? ° 
But methinks that must be only when they 
are full grown. ~I can bend a tender 
little green shoot of a thorn with my 
smallest finger,” he mused, “ and the little 
thing it plays at pricking me,-and means 
no harm.” 

“Tt is not when they are like the babool 
thorn that I mind them, Guruji, but when” 
-—and he looked round for a growing 
symbol ; the cactus hedge, with its ripe red 
glorious fruit caught his eye—“ there— 
when they are like those prickly pears— 
pleasant to the eye, so that a man can 
scarce pass by and not gatherthem. And 
when he does, behold! his hands are full 
of the tiniest thorns and irritations, which 
madden more than they hurt; no pincers 
will draw them out ; and he is lucky if his 
palm do not fester.” 

The Guru laughed softly. “These be, 
then, the woes of a householder. Well! 
I’m none so badly off it seems with my 
melon patch and my birds and streams, 
and the little tame partridge that walks at 
my heels. And yet—sometimes, have I 
longed for the sound of a woman’s bangles 
and anklets, as she moves about the house- 
place. I shut my eyes and fancy how 
it must feel to men in the town, yonder, to 
watch their very own children playing out 
there—far away they should be from my 
melons—in the glorious sunlight near the 
cow-thatch, and to hear their little voice;, 
and settle their big disputes as T 
settle yours, my bearded children. Yes; 
I wonder.” . . And his eyes were 
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turned towards the river, but were really 
looking back over the road of the years 
that were passed, at one old glad memory 
which companioned all the hours of weary 
solitude. 

“ Yes ! the children are a joy,” said Moti 
Lal, smiling at thought of his own firm- 
legged little son. But one’s ‘house’ 
(wife) . . .” and then he stopped 
with the reticence of the Hindu, about his 
women folk. 

“Guruji,” he began again, speaking 
quickly, “I want to learn how to suspend 
animation ; in that respect, would I be a 
holy man too. Tell me, how is it done? 5 

“Done, my son? By much fasting, and 
prayer, some practice, and more patience. 
Done? By sitting still, and in solitude. 
But it is good for men thus to train their 
souls. Come and learn here, in this 
garden, my son. Become a self-knower—a 
God-knower ” and his voice droned 
off into a Sanskrit text— 

“ Of secrets I am also silence, the know- 
ledge of knowers am I.” 

“And what does it give one, Guruji, at 
the end, tell me?” 

“Give one? Many things. Fora liver 
ia the world, ‘ constant balance of mind ‘in 
wished-for and unwished-for events.’ Is 
that not sufficient ? ” 

“TI was thinking of other things,” he 
said shamefacedly. “I was wondering 
if ‘when you meditate and abstract your- 
self, you become—perhaps, is it so?—deaf 
to voices, and dumb to accusations and re- 
proaches. You are, are you not, as one 
dead, seeing and hearing nothing?” 

“You are,” said the Guru, innocent of 
the drift of these questionings. “What 
should you do with speech or hearing, 
your soul set free?” Then he turned to 
the man. “ My son; he has the power who 
has the desire. Come, learn now. And, 
first, remember posture is everything; sit 
so. . . Say the Shastras” and 
he started once more his Sanskrit intonings, 
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insisting upon ‘the observance of every 
smallest rule. 

And this was how Moti Lal got his first 
lesson in self-abstraction. 

Many times did he come to the melon 
patch to eat the juicy fruit, and to sit 
still on the edge of God’s world; and the 
shade and the solitude were comfortable 
to soul and body. 

The years passed, and the children mul- 
tiplied: and the “ house” scolded, shriller 
and stormier, but there were the Guruji 
and the melons for compensation; and 
was there not his secret, that steadily-grow- 
ing achievement ? 

Till one day, when the scoldings had 
begun afresh to buzz in his ears, his soul 
took the bold leap into the unknown—and 
the little wife stood aghast over a behosh 
(senseless) husband. She held his old 
red slipper to his nose, and yelled in his 
ear, and effecting nothing, rushed next 
door to fetch a neighbour. They were 
just about to bleed him when he revived— 
to find pettings and caresses awaiting his 
return to life. 

It was a most effective cure for scold- 
ings, he realised ; and to his wife’s anxie- 
ties: “It is a sickness which the gods do 
send,” he made answer ; “ and it really is 
nothing to alarm. For the merit that I 
have acquired before the gods, I am called 
out of the body to the unknown. And I 
know not when the call may come again.” 

It came, with regularity, in the wake of 
a_ scolding. And there was, of 
necessity, peace for ever in the home of 
Moti Lal the villager. 

When the Guruji heard the tale he 
smiled appreciatively, but with some _uz- 
zlement: “ My son, whether it is right to 
use self-abstraction for this purpose I 
know not.” 

But Moti Lal, he said, “I thank the 
Great Creator, who, though he did make 
woman, has also made a way by which a 
harmless man might live at peace with her.” 
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CHRISTMAS FLORAL DECORATIONS 


By LILLIE C. HOSIE 


{lustrations by permission of Mr. Harry Green, £8, Crawford Street, London, W 


** I'VE a call to make,” said the rich The Moss Rose wrapped her damask robe 


Moss Rose, 
“ At the house of a lady fair, 
Cousin China Rose, if you'll go with me, 
I'll introduce you there. 


“Tis Christmas Day; come do not stay, 
But get on your cloak and hood, 
You’ve moped so long by the greenhouse 
fire, 
That a walk will do you good.” 


Then China’s yellow rose replied, 
“You've a terrible climate, dear, 
It has made me old before my time, 

And bil‘ous too, I fear ! 


“But Pll put my muff and tippet on, 
Since you needs must have me go, 

And yet [I'm sure I heard a blast, 
And saw a flake of snow.” 


In all ages roses have received homage 
and love ; poets have sung their charms and 
graces; painters, whose canvases still 
thrill beholders, have symbolised these 


Close round her queenly form, 
And led her nervous friend along, 
Who trembled at the storm. 


But the beautiful lady welcomed them 
With such a radiant eye, 


That they fancied Summer had come 
again, 


And Winter was quite gone by. 


They took their India Rubbers off, 
And laid their hoods away, 

And whispered in each other's ears, 
“We should like to spend the day.” 


She charmed them with her tuneful voice, 
Till both were unable to stir ; 
So there they stayed, and the flowers of 
love 
Have found their home with her. 


graceful flowers as typical of the highest 

reverence and beauty. Gallegos, the 

celebrated Spanish painter, limned the 

Virgin Mary robed in deep, dark greeu 
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CHRISTMAS FLORAL 


DECORATIONS 


CENTRE PIECE AND ONE SIDE PIECE FOR 
TABLE DECORATION. 


flowing drapery, presenting an exquisite 


white rose to the Child Jesus. An equally 
famous Italian artist depicted Our Lady as 
a shepherdess feeding lambs on roses. 

In Imperial Rome indeed roses were re- 
garded as a sort of fetish, and no festival 
was complete without rose petals. And 
it was in that far distant age that a rose 
was suspended over the dinner table to 
politely indicate to the guests that they 
were to abstain from gossiping elsewhere 
about the subjects discussed under their 
host’s roof. 

And in the greatest century the world 
has ever seen roses are yielded the place 
of honour at the festive board. The 
Devoniensis is a magnificent bloom, the 
rich creamy white roses contrasting charm- 
ingly with the lovely, glossy foliage. The 
tuberose is another showy bloom, fragrant 
and lovely, and the detached flowers make 
superb little button-hole bouquets. Saff- 


rano roses in tones of apricot darkening 
down to a glorified fawn shade are a 
charming species and, combined with a 
dash of scarlet blossom, or ribbon, are 
most effective and decorative. Costlier 
specimens, rich deep satiny and velvety- 
petalled roses, brilliant in flower, majestic 
in form, with elegant foliage, are also to 
be had for Christmas decoration by the 
ultra-luxurious, who may desire also to add 
to the fragrance of these flowers by crush- 
ing the petals with the kernels of the pine, 
as the haut noblesse of antiquity made 
their underlings do to enhance the already 
sweet perfume. 

If it be true that flowers tell how the 
pulse of the happy throbs, then the exqui- 
site variety of choice at the wane of the 
year must winnow dull care from countless 
hearts. But when to blossom and leafage 
are added the irradiation, idealisation, and 
distribution of so much delicate beauty by 
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FERNS, CHRISTMAS ROSES, MISTLETOE AND HOLLY. 


TABLE DECORATIONS : 


No. 21. New Series. Dec., 1904. 
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SHEATH OF 


TABLE DECORATION : 


the artist-florist, it must be 
conceded he has a superlative 
sense of dainty loveliness 
which heightens the happiness 
and gaiety amid scenes of 
festive splendour. 

In any of the dinner table 
decorations sketched on these 
pages, the following flowers 
might be used effectively: 
Calla Athispica (white arum 
lily), lilies of the valley, white 
hyacinth—the single variety 
called the Snowflake is very 
lovely, and so is the double 
white Florence Nightingale ; 
cyclamen with its palmate 
leaves; Boule de Niegi, 1m- 
peratrice, Bride and Brides- 
maid camellias ; euphorbia— 
the flowers are small and vivid 
scarlet, and retain their pris- 
tine beauty for a very long 
time. Apart from _ this, 
euphorbia is a blossom of anti- 
quity, and according to Pliny 
got its name from Euphorbus, 
who was one of the chief phy- 
sicians at the Court of Juba, 
King of Mauritania. Then 
there are various species of 
geraniums, white and scarlet 
pelargoniums, their profuse 
blooms daintily pencilled, the 
charming hybrid ivy-leaved 
pelargonium, its semi-double 
flowers of bright military scar- 
let darkening down to a se- 
ductive rich deep red. The 
ivy-leaved pelargozium, /nno 
cence, though a single bloom, 
has lovely large white flowers 
merging into a_ fascinating 
lilac tint, and is capital for 
trailing purposes. 

Gardenias, waxy white and 
exuisite in purity of tone; 
unassuming but charming 
white marguerites ; the snowy 
and showy eucharis; laper- 
gerias, wire-edged, flaked, 
barred, and delicately tipped ; 
rich scarlet and white carna- 
tions; antheurinm,; lachena- 
lia, a delicate raceme flower 
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with vivid flame tint at base, golden in cen- 
tre, emerald golden shading into warm 
earth brown at the outer margin. Bowuvar- 
dia, always a favourite flower, is extremely 
elegant, and the Vulcan specimen has a 
lovely scarlet tint. The red or white nar- 
cissus, the latter a soft milky white bloom 
with a cup of a deeply contrasting citron 
red, makes a strikingly effective touch of 
poetic splendour. In Oriental lands this 
fragrant white-flowered marcissus is called 
“The Chinese New Year’s Lily,” and as it 
was a favourite flower of Mahomet, who 
believed it averted evil, it is to this day re- 
garded sacredly wherever the banner of the 
false Prophet waves. In truth there is 
scarcely a flower which bends its graceful 
head to the breeze which is not circled 
round with romantic tradition. But to con- 
tinue the list: purple and dull pinkish dan- 
cifclium; poinsettias; golden chrysanthe- 
mums ; begonias—the light, satiny variety ; 
anemones, with their lovely incurved petals 
and rich crisp, curling foliage; azaleas; 
orchids of many hues and fantastic con- 
tours ; the mimosa, of which Shelley sings : 
“A sensitive plant in a garden grew, And 
the soft winds fed it with silver dew, And 
it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of 
night.” Enchantment lurks among the 
showy petals of the Christmas rose, and 
no marvel, for wonderful are many of the 
virtues ascribed to it by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. Helleborus niger, the name 
of the most superb species, has pink flowers 
suffused with primrose and _ slightly 
marbled with rose colour. Its possession 
is supposed to prevent misfortune ; another 
species has splendid golden flowers ; 
another is tall-leaved, and a handsome one 
has narrow petals, and one of deep rose 
purple is very intricately and exquisitely 
veined. The Helleborus olympicas is 
margined pure white and soft pink, and has 
superb large white flowers. 

As a relief to all this jewelled colour 
the foliage must be sought with care. 
There are ferns, tiny, majestic, and mas- 
sive. The Nephelium is a tender, soft 
emerald green; a species with magnificent 
fronds varying in tint from grass green to 
a lovely bronze, and purplish black vies 
with its kindred of satiny green tinged with 
silver. But for delicate fragile blossoms 
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there is nothing to compare with the golden 
yellow asparagus, which is more effective 
and splendid for finely-textured petals 
than foliage of a dark green shade. How- 
ever, for massing, banking, and the multi- 
tude of uses to which pot plants can be 
put to enhance grandeur of backgrounds, 
etc., the heavier foliage is unsurpassed, 
and beautifully shaded little crotons in 
pots, or large boxes, not only give a 
pleasing mass of colour, but are extremely 
lasting in freshness and beauty ; drecenes 
plants with long pointed leaves of emerald, 
with quaint bands of white, are also very 
charming, but the number of spiny-toothed, 
delicately fringed foliage is various, 
although at this season holly, yew, and 
laurel are ever old-time favourites. 

The little sketch which surmounts the 
title of this article has the bell composed 
of frosted holly berries, and the lettering 
of joyous greeting is picked out with the 
entrancingly beautiful berries of the mis- 
tletoe, and from the expanded mouth of the 
bell come clusters of Christmas roses. The 
ideally perfect wintry scene is rendered 
complete by the winsome little robin on 
the rustic branch surveying the scene as 
absolute monarch. 

The table decoration of fern fronds am- 
bushing the stems of Christmas roses, 
mistletoe, and holly is superb in its delicate 
beauty, and it is difficult to say which is 
more desirable as a picture—as it is repre- 
sented in the sketch, or when spangled with 
glistening crystals. Without the be-pearl- 
ing of frost it is soft and luxurious to the 
artistic eye, but when powdered with 
crystals, the catches of silvery radiance 
appeal irresistibly to the romantic vision. 
The third sketch is somewhat akin to the 
second in contour, and when the fronds en- 
circle mauve orchids and lustrous pink 
roses, the scheme is suggestive of the 
brilliant, fragile blossoms floating in liquid 
light. The fourth illustration is also 
original for dinner tables, the sheaf is 
built of wonderful harmonies of autumn 
leaves, russet, golden, olive, and amber 
darkening to rich dusky crimson, and 
cresting the whole in the centre are 
Christmas roses. The cornucopias are 
filled with flowers which suggest opulence 
and taste, and are coated with frozen 
dew-drops, and knotted with scarlet ribbon 
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in the Louis Seize 
The trio of 
rustic designs elabo 
rated with fruit and 
flowers and ribbon 
are elegant, and are 
in a mode different 
to the other 
sketches. It is 
always so with 
Beauty, it is never 
monotonous, though 
sometimes decried 
as perishable. “Why 
have you made me 
sO perishable ? ” 
Jupiter 
asked daring 
Seauty. And the 
god answered, “Nay, 
it is only the perish- 
able I have endowed 
with beauty !” Bells 
—like flowers— 
somehow win a cor- 
ner for themselves 
in every heart. 
“Hear the bells, 
bells, bells, How 
they tinkle, tinkle in 
the icy air of night, 
While the stars that 
over-sprinkle all the 
Heavens Seem to 
twinkle with a cry- 
stalline delight.” 
What could 
more charming for 
an entrance hall 
than to have a re- 
plica of the picture 
here shown, but 
decked out with florists’ magical weaving 
to represent the outside of the bell as rusty 
with age and the interior pendant with 
white powdered holly and mistletoe with 
icicles gleaming as the tongue, and sym- 
bolical of good wishes for all who linger 
under where it is suspended? On a 
smaller scale, the scheme would be charm- 
ing for an entire hall and staircase pictorial 
effect. The staircase illustration on page 
269 is decidedly Louis Seize ; the trellis is 
of Christmas roses, the garlands and me- 
dallions of the same roses are looped and 
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tied with gleaming 
crystal scarlet rib- 
bon. Elegant feath- 
ery ferns compose the 
standards. The cor- 
nucopia (page 271) 
filled with fruits and 
flowers is not only 
ornamental as table 
decoration, but is one 
of the dernier cri for 
presentation gifts. 
The setting is model- 
led with delicacy and 
taste, and the fillet 
of colour given by 
the choice fruits ren- 
ders it very desirable 
as a seasonable gift 
from some paradise 
peopled with indi- 
viduals who are 
charming and gene- 
rous. 

Flat schemes of 
table decoration. are 
carried out in lattice 
work which has all 
the richness of deli- 
cate lace. Scarlet 
ribbon interwoven 
andembellished with 
crystals and flowers, 
with tiny aigrettes of 
fern at each inter- 
twining, are very 
graceful ; another 
style is to have bon- 
bon boxes covered 
with special silk and 
filled in with flowers 
and a nmfantle of 
greenery. This last is not only novel, but it 
can only be perfectly carried out by an 
artist. When itsintricacy is accomplished by 
the expert it has all the charm of the little 
masterpiece. Another instance of the versa- 
tility of Mr. Green’s creative power is to 
have bits of the bark of an old tree, those 
with delicately coloured mosses in soft 
greys, seductive greens, and dusky tinted, 
yet withal velvety mosses, and allow to 
float on these alluring little masses sprays 
of aromatic blossoms or flowers of tropical 
magnificence, 


RUSTY IRON 
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As the huntsman winds his horn and 
the hounds are in full cry at Christmastide, 
a hunt dinner-table decoration and a 
scheme for the doorway entrance to the 
ballroom will not be ouéré. For the dinner 
table real horses’ shoes filled with brilliant 
scarlet holly, the nails pearled with ice- 
drops and the metallic part coated with 
frozen snow to simulate the berries floating 
in an ice floe. Rowelled spurs with rich 
scarlet velvet ribbon twining around posies 
ot mistletce and scarlet geraniums, and 
tiny silver huntsman’s horns filled with 
Christmas roses. For the surmounting of 
the doorway, the centre part would be a 
couple of horse shces framed with holly 
and mistletoe, and flanking these at the 
corner moulding hunting crops and horns 
decorated similarly with holly and mistle 
toe, and connected altogether by arches or 
strands of scarlet frosted ribbon. This 
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scheme would not only be most appropriate, 
but the mystic tales surrounding the floral 
tribute might cause the “Little People” to 
make elfin music the while the dancers 
were paying homage to Terpsichore. 

It is well to bear in mind that although 
the sezson’s decorations give exalted plea- 
sure to young and old, tradition demands 
that the special Christmas greenery and 
berries must be removed ere Twelfth 
Night. 


“ Down with the rosemary and so 
Down with the bais and mistletoe, 
Down with the holly, ivie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Hall! 
That so the superstitious find 
No one last branch there left behird ; 
lor look, how many leaves there be 
Neglected there, maids trust to me, 
So many goblins you shall see!” 


CORNUCOPIA OF FRUIT AND FLOWERS FOR THE TABLE, 
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By ROBERT AITKEN 


ETER DUNN—and Paquita! Who'd 
ever ha’ thought it? 
But there the entry stands in the un- 
clerkly handwriting of Roque Perez, lord 
of the Little Sea :— 


Dunn, Pedro .... 


inglés ..25 afios..soltero 
Perez, Francisca. . 


oriental 17 anos..soltera 


and it is attested by the signs-manual of 
Johnny Gordon, of the Parrot estancia, 
and Pat Heron, of Las Garzas, neither of 
whom would sit down deliberately to foul 
pure paper with fiction. 

‘Tis a fact then on the face of it—and 
it fell out thus :— 


* * * ¥ * 


Peter Dunn, of the Papagayo estancia, 
sat up suddenly : 

“I am in a sweat!” said he, mopping 
his streaming face with the selvedge of the 


rough blanket that covered him. 

He yawned, most cavernously, stretched 
himself, and, with a supreme exertion of 
will-power, thrust one foot forth floor- 
wards. It descended upon a cold, soft, 
clammy body by the bedside, and Peter 
jerked it suddenly back again, tucking it 
underneath him in tailorwise fashion, with 
a shudder of disgust. 

“The devil!” he ejaculated fervently, 
and peered, with due precaution, over the 
edge of the canvas stretcher which served 
him indifferently for bed and board. 

A big bath-sponge, soaking wet, lay in 
a yellow puddle upon the cracked clay with 
which his abode was liberally floored. 

“The devil!” said Peter for the second 
time, and sprang out of bed, wide awake, 
without further ado. 

He slipped his feet into a pair of ragged 
alpargatas, and stepped judiciously out 
into the early sunshine. 

A cloud of dust in the distance caught 
his roving glance, the quick drum of hooves 
fell upon his ear, and he grinned ungrace- 
fully. 

“The little devil!” said he, and re-en- 
tered his habitation, 
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A very few short minutes sufficed for the 
manifold purposes of shaving, sluicing, 
and slipping into breeches and boots; a 
pink silk shirt and a wideawake served as 
top-dressing, and Mr. Dunn, snatching an 
odd pair of spurs from a nail on the wall, 
sallied forth to his work, clothed, in his 
right mind. 

“ But what a head!” he groaned to him- 
self by the way, the aftertaste of last 
night’s festivities as ashes in his mouth. 

Head or no head, however, he had to 
ride the boundaries of the Papagayo before 
breakfast ; that was the precise purpose of 
his presence in the solitary hut at the far 
corner of Johnny Gordon’s great demesne, 
and he knew better than to shirk any single 
league of fencing in the process. 

Once, and once only, had he been guilty 
of such neglect of duty, and, upon that 
unfortunate occasion, ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of his employer's fat export stock 
had slipped through a tiny gap in the wires 
into the Rincon de Perez, whence they 
were only recovered after six of the best 
bullocks had disappeared permanently. 
Peter had promptly tendered his resigna- 
tion and the whole of his worldly wealth 
as some offset to the loss incurred, but 
Johnny had thanked him courteously and 
refused both, although the latter might, 
under favourable auspices, have amounted 
to as much as ten pounds’ sterling. He 
was proportionately grateful. “ Rippin’ 
chap, Johnny!” he announced to all and 
sundry, and no one disagreed with him. 
“T’'ll ride the fences like a shillin’ angel 
henceforth an’ forever, amen,” he said to 
himself privately, making no such reserva- 
tion in favour of thirst as an older and 
wiser man might. 

“A ver el picazo, Manuelito—y ligero |” 
called Peter angrily, as a sleepy peon saun- 
tered across to the corral before him. 

“Let’s have the blooming pony, you 
Dago orphan, or I'll ——” 

Manuel backed the tricky little mustang 
into a corner of the enclosure, slipped a 
headstall over its uplifted nose, looped 4 
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thick snaffle into 
place, and led forth 
his master’s mount 
with virtuous haste. 

“Good-days, don Pedro,” said he, un- 
necessarily breathless. “ How does it go? 
Have you slept well?” 

“Saddle!” said Peter, with emphasis, 
and Manuel cinched up the blown-out 
steed in silence. 

Peter threw himself across its back and 
cantered off. The peon lit a cigarette, and 
thanked God piously between puffs that 
his patron was once more safely disposed 
of. He drew a small weekly wage for the 
supposititious awakening of the English- 
man at dawn, for the theoretical provision 
of hot shaving-water, and early morning 
coffee thereafter, for the unperformed duty 
of rubbing down his employers pony 
previous to presenting it, encaparisoned, at 
the door of Peter’s hut, and he would have 
been loth to lose his sinecure, 


A cut across the face was the most 
natural answer. 


“T’ll sack that brute,” Mr. 

Dunn was grumbling to him- 

self for the fiftieth time as he 

jogged along his fences. “He 

hasn’t wakened me once this week. I’d be 
sleeping still if Paquita hadn’t been pass- 
ing, and I haven’t had a cup of coffee for 
months, although I’ve got a mouth like 

- Hello! Here’s Heron.” 

“ Mornin’, Peter,” shouted the advanc- 
ing horseman gleefully. “How does your 
hat fit?” 

“Like a mustard plaster!” Peter ex- 
plained in a grievous voice, as he reived in 
on his own side of the fence. “That last 
go of cocktails fairly floored me; I’d give 
two legs and an arm for a squencher! Got 
anything about you?” 

“Jivil the drop,” said Pat Heron, dole- 
fully. “Let’s toddle over to the Corner 
and get something to cool ovr mouths.” 

“Got any ready?—I’m broke to the 
wide!” 
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Peter thrust a hand into his breeches- 
pocket, and dragged out several dirty bills, 
which he proceeded to tell over carefully. 

“ Fifty, seventy, one-twenty, one-forty, 
one forty-five,’ he counted, and Heron 
looked relieved. 

“You're a regular paper-mine,” cried 
that impecunious individual; “I wonder 
you feel safe sleeping aloze with all that 
wealth in the house!” 

“One dollar forty-five,’ Peter mumbled. 
“ About one-an’-ninepence ; that'll pay for 
two goes of reckwash at any rate.” 

“Come on then,” implored Mr. Heron. 
“Tt’ll be dark before you're finished figurin’ 
it all out. Hang your hat on the fence 
and put your pony at it—that chap jumps 
wire, dcesn’t he?” 

“°F course he does,’ Peter returned in- 
dignantly, and wheeled for the leap ; then 
his face fell. “No,” he said suddenly, “I 
won't. Here—take the cash, and liquidate 
it yourself. I’ve got to get round these 
blasted fences before breakfast.” 

“What rot!” cried Heron crossly. 
“Don't be an owl. I've just come down 
the Rincon and your wire’s all standing ; 
no one about but Pepe Gargao, and he won't 
try any tricks just at present.” 

“ Paquita was over at my hut this morn- 
ing,” Mr. Dunn observed, inconsequently. 
“She dropped a wet sponge down my 
neck, or I’d be sound asleep still.” 

“That’s all right, then,” returned Pat 
Heron cheerfully. “ Your fences are safe 
enough as long as she’s about ; jump, man 
—jump !” 

Peter jumped. 

Donde vas con manton ¢e Manila ! 
Donde vas con vestido Chiné ? 
sang Paquita Perez, riding through the 
sunshine ; her black eyes sparkled as she 
sang, and her face, the delicate, oval face 
of a child-Madonna, was incongruously 
full of roguish satisfaction. 

“TI ’ave awake’ my frien’ Peetar,” she 
ceased singing to remark. “The English 
’e is awake to say—Oh, dash it all, don’ 
you know, w’at!” 

She laughed aloud over this imperfect 
parody of Mr. Dunn’s morning orisons, 
and, shaking up the blood mare she was 
riding, fell asinging again. 

The dew was not yet dry on the grass, 
but the mare kicked up the under-dust as 
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she siretched out into a gallop; a barbed- 
wire fence rose in her path, and she 
steadied down obediently, taking it like any 
furze-filled posts and rails, littung her mis- 
tress easily over out of Johnny Gordon’s 
Papagayo estancia intu the Rincon de 
Perez, her birthplace. 

“Thanks, little sister,” said Paquita 
softly, pattirg the glossy neck before her ; 
“thou hast saved me from the wrath ; now 
we may go more slowly.” 

The Perez property bites in tetween the 
Papagayo and Las Garzas in a V-shaped 
wedge ; in the centre of that wedge, mid- 
way between the fences of its two English 
neighbours, lies a lagoon, overhung by 
willows, coul and pleasant and restful in 
the heat of summer; thither the girl bert 
her way. 

A low whinnying sounded from among 
the trees as she rode-forward, and the mare, 
tossing her head, called back an answer. 
Her mistress pulled lightly on the curb as 
if minded to stop her, but in a moment the 
reins fell slack again, and she cantered on. 
“ Pouf!” said Paquita, with a grimace, 
“"tis only Pepe.” 

Pepe grinned to himself as he watched 
his cousin coming. She was very desir- 
able, and he had long desired her in vain, 
for old Uncle Perez could not be brought 
to coerce his only child into a marriage 
that was distasteful to her. Now, it seemed 
to Pepe, he might make terms with old 
Uncle Perez, the wicked and wealthy. 

Paquita was aware of the grin, and the 
fashion of her countenance charged. She 
had little liking for the half-bred native 
who swaggered over towards her, spurs 
clattering at his high heels, knife and re- 
volver glittering at his belt inthe sun. He 
might have made a hero, she thought scorn- 
fully, to a woman of his own class, but to 
her he was merely the braggart bravo he 
appeared. Paquita’s mother had been a 
Spanish lady, Pepe’s an Indian woman of 
the ¢olderias. 

She nodded slightly in response to his 
greeting, and, slipping from her saddle, led 
her mare to the water’s edge. He scowled 
as she turned her shoulder to him. 

“T saw thee this morning,” he said, 
sharply, and she faced about, defiant. 

“Well?” she asked. 

He was somewhat staggered by her 
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ccolness. “ What if I tell thy father?” 
he asked, loweringly. “‘Tio Perez would 
not like to hear that his daughter was 
caught coming from the Englishman's 
doorway at daybreak |” 

The girl looked him up and down with 
calm eyes. “ Truly, Pepe,” she said, “thy 
wooing might win thee a more worthy 
bride than [!” 

His face fell. “See here, Paquita,” he 
questioned roughly, “wilt marry me? Say 
yes, and I am silent.” 

“ Help me to my saddle,” she ordered, as 
one would address a servant, and he lifted 
her willingly, his fingers lingering lovingly 
about her trim ankles till she kicked them 
free. 

She would have ridden off, but that he, 
like any fool, held fast by her bridle. 
‘Shall I tell—or no?” he asked again. 
“Wilt be my wife—or the Englishman’s 
mistress ? ” 


A cut across the face was the most 


natural answer to such a query, and, as he 
staggered back blindly, the mare, her head 
free, sprang forward. 


A less practised 
rider might have fallen, but Paquita had 
her fretful steed under control and was off 
at a gallop almost before the other had 
realised his plight. 

He stayed to examine his appearance in 
the pocket-mirror which formed part of 
his equipment, and, at sight of the weal 
across his countenance, fell to cursing 
filthily ; he flung himself into his own 
saddle, half-minded to pursue the girl; 
fingered knife and revolver with fell in- 
tent ; and finally threw himself, face down- 
wards, upon the dry ground, weeping 
bitterly, calling upon his gods. 

Roque Perez lives, far from his neigh- 
bours, in a loop-holed building set upon a 
low bluff that overlooks the Little Sea. At 
times his house stands upon an island, and, 
again, upon a peninsula. In the island 
season his neighbours lose many cattle. 

Then they speak bitterly of Uncle Perez, 
proclaiming him a rascal, alleging that he 
is given to cutting wires in the dark, to 
faring forth from his fastness, once the 
hue and cry is over, with other men’s goods 
for sale. Uncle Perez is very wealthy, but 
his own fencing is that of a poor man, and 
there are <nany hiding-places along the 
uncertain shores of the Little Sea. He 
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hears all complaints courteously, and at 
times authorises the searching of his pro- 
perty high and low for missing stock, but 
such search is always fruitless. Then 
Uncle Perez winks placidly towards Pepe 
Gargao, his dead brothers son, and places 
meat and drink before the searchers, bid- 
ding them note the extraordinary tender- 
ness of the steaks cut, presumably, from 
his own tough native cattle. 

A humorous rascal this Uncle Perez, and 
greatly daring. Very jovial after a suc- 
cessful foray ; very terrible also in wrath, 
save only to Paquita, his daughter, who 
could do no wrong. 

To him, then, came Pepe Gargao, trem- 
bling, a scar across his face, with a story 
that set him raving starkly. “From the 
Englishman’s hut—at dawn—struck thee 
because thou didst warn her! By God, 
lad, if the tale be of thine own making 
thou shalt rue it bitterly. Where is the 
girl? In hiding! Thou liest, Indian 
dog! Get hence and wait without. 
Paquita! Paguita!” 

Pepe slunk away desperately terrified by, 
the tempest he had called up, and wonder- 
ing on whom its weight would fall. He 
knew that if his cousin gave her word that 
his story was false the Rincon de Perez 
would no longer be a safe abiding-place for 
him, and, going forth, saddled himself a 
fresh horse against contingencies. 

He lounged about the courtyard until 
Paquita rode in, fresh and unconcerned. 
She would have passed him, but he caught 
her roughly by the shoulder. “He knows 
all,” he said, nervously. “Thou art to go 
to him ; and, remember, I have spoken the 
truth.” 

“Brave man!” answered Paquita, and 
went on her way, her slender, womanly 
figure erect, her proud little head well back 
—and sick fear in her heart for the first 
time in her life. 

Pat Heron and his confederate made a 
fast league of it to the Corner, and reined 
up before the tumble-down mud building 
wherein were to be obtained, at extreme 
prices, all the necessaries of life, from a 
cradle to a coffin, in time to join in the 
chorus of a scandalous ditty sung with 
great fervour by the survivors of the over- 
night’s occasion. All.the younger English- 
men of the Little Sea were gathered to- 
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gether there that morning, and their thirst 
was like the sands of the Sahara, 

The sung, shouts of welcome 
greeted the newcomers, who, however, post- 
poned acknowledging these 
in favour of the more press- 
ing need of instant refresh- 
ment. 

“ Ajenjo — dos,” com- 
manded Peter the capitalist, 
elbowing his 
way through the 
press towards the | 
iron grille behind -- 
which sat the pro- 
prietor of the 
den, bottles, knife 


song 


and revolver all 

within reaching distance. 

“Splash ’em out quick, 
Whiskers—we’re most uncommon dry.” 

“The cash?” enquired Whiskers, dryly, 
and Peter tossed him a fifty-cent note with 
a curse. 

He poured out two minute doses of ab- 
sinthe, dripped water from a skin bottle 
slowly into each, and pushed the opalescent 
results towards his aggravate customers, 
who thrust eager hands betwee.i the bars 
of his stronghold, seizing the thick-stemmed 
glasses and drinking off their insufficient 
contents at a gulp. 

“Two more,” Peter ordered, “an’ don’t 
cry into the glasses or you'll wet ’em!” 

“Drink up, Peter, and pipe us a stave,” 
cried the company, and Peter, nothing 
loth, obeyed, making melody, after he had 
drunk, to the effect that he was a big, black 
wolf from Bitter Creek, and that, con- 
sequently, it was hi night to howl. 

He howled; the audience howled; the 
dogs without howled, until they could howl 
no longer, whereupon a unanimous vote of 
thanks was awarded him by the time- 
honoured method of beating upon tables, 
benches, walls, and windows in such wise 
as to produce the greatest volume of sound 
with the least effort. 

Much howling makes thirst, and more 
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absinthe was called for, on the 
plea that it, of all liquors, is 
the most refreshing to husky 
throats. Then there was more 


music. One man sang, another 

danced, some did neither and some both, 

but, in any case, a good hour passed un- 
heeded. 

Pat Heron was in the midst of a pathetic 

solo, his own composition, when a still 


small voice belonging to a still smaller boy 
in the doo:way piped pantingly: “The 
fence is down between the Rincon and don 
Juancito Gordon’s ! ” 

Peter Dunn’s face was the colour of 
chalk, and Heron’s scarlet with shame, as 
the two rushed forth for their ponies, fol- 
lowed by every Englishman present. 
Neither uttered a word; the clatter of 
many hooves filled the air, and they knew 
that there were good men at their backs, 
but they knew also that, if they could 
reach the break in the fence before the 
cattle, there would be no need for these. 
They raced across the plain side by side, 
crouching in their saddles, urging the will- 
ing ponies to their utmost speed. 

Heron’s mount stumbled into a dizca- 
chera and turned head over heels in the 
air, but he threw himself clear with gaucho 
cunning and was in the saddle again, sore 
and shaking, before the last of the fol- 
lowers had galloped past him. 

It happened thus that Peter held the 
lead by half a mile and was the first to 
sight the distant herd of the Papagayo 
trotting slowly along the fence behind a 
big half-bred Durham, the most notorious 
breaker of bounds within the Partido ; and, 
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far away on the slope, he was aware of a 
tiny figure moving towards the same ob- 
jective as himself. 

He spurred his sweating pony to greater 
effort, praying that he might reach the gap 
before the cattle should find it, but his 
heart sank as he saw that they had 
freshened their pace also, and were head- 
ing for a point much nearer to the ap- 
proaching stranger than to himself. He 
looked long and earnestly at the oncomer, 
wondering whether he would be man 
enough to head them off until he, Peter, 
should be able to reach them with his 
stock-whip, and the flutter of a skirt caught 
his eye. 

He groaned aloud. “It’s only Paquita 
after all,” he thought very disconsolately, 
and rode his hardest. 

The big Durham was tossing his head in 
the distance. Peter saw the gap, still far 
away, and knew that the cattle had picked 
it out also. He set his teeth and worked 
the pony mercilessly, but they were close 
to the broken wires long before he could 
reach them. 

Almost too late though to win through 
for there was a woman in their way, a 
woman upon a frantic blood mare which 
reared and plunged most desperately as 
she urged it against their thunderous on- 
come. 

Peter gasped sickly as he saw her 
danger, and gave a great gulp of relief 
when the mare, mad with terror, spun 
round upon its heels and bolted wildly ; 
but when he saw its rider fall a sudden 
mist fell across his vision, and he swayed 
in his saddle at the imminent peril of his 
own neck. 

The cattle came on, more slowly, be- 
hind their self-appointed leader, and 
halted, bellowing, a few yards from the 
fence; the gap was there as they had 
gathered from a great distance, and they 
very greatly desired to pass through it 
towards the lush lagoon beyond ; but the 
slight figure which had fallen from the 
saddle was afoot again and running back 
towards them, crying out against their pur- 
pose. 

It achieved the opening, and stood there, 
breathlessly determined, while Peter Dunn, 
the Englishman, their proper guardian, 
was yet some distance from them. 
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The restless Durham lowered his head 
and roared wickedly; his satellites 
answered him as he wished, and he trotted 
forward, his tail up, his head between his 
knees. 

The whole herd passed: through into 
the Rincon de Perez, but the trifling delay 
proved fatal to their plans; they were 
promptly rounded up by a half-circle of 
terribly angry Englishmen, and driven 
ignominiously back into their proper place, 
sorely belaboured, after the broken bodies 
of the man and woman who had with- 
stood them had been carried to one 
side. 

Then a couple of men galloped wildly 
over to Peter’s rancho, returning therefrom 
with a hingeless door, while others rode 
away swiftly to bring back such aid as 
might be obtainable within the borders of 
the Little Sea. 

Roque Perez was warned, and strode 
into Peter’s hut within the hour to find his 
daughter lying at death’s door; Peter him- 
self was stretched, unconscious, under a 
rude awning without, and there were 
women folk with both. 

Mrs. Johnny was there as well as her 
husband, and, before them, the old free- 
booter was dumb, but he spoke freely 
enough amongst his equals, the black- 
browed, soft-spoken sons of the soil who 
had gathered together swiftly at word of 
the mishap to the Pearl of the Little 
Sea. 

“Living or dead,” he said, his mouth 
set and stern, “she will be carried to 
church on Sunday, and Pepe may have her 
if he will.” 

This strange saying flew down the wind, 
and it was shortly rumoured throughout 
the Republic that Roque Perez was mad. 

Mad or sane, however, he stayed beside 
his daughter until the English doctor, 
fetched from afar at great cost, told him 
that she would live; then he went back 
to his house, leaving her with the women. 

Neither she nor Peter could be moved 
at the moment; both had been terribly 
trampled by the cattle in their wild at- 
tempt to stem the rush, but Peter had 
suffered most severely since he had thrown 
himself across the girl’s prostrate body as 
he fell; he was in great pain, satisfied 
that every bone in his body was broken, 
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all the spirit crushed out of him. 
Paquita’s injuries were less serious, but she 
was terribly torn about the face. 

Sunday morning broke very softly upon 
the Little Sea, but Peter, lying under his 
blankets in the lee of the hut, was awake 
before the sun; he felt fresher, and was 
even tempted to move his limbs slightly, 
vastly surprised to find them movable with 
the exception of his left arm, which was 
strapped tightly into splints. 

He lay musing for a space, until, ren- 
dered restless by the unusual bustle within 
his abode, he made shift to summon one of 
the women camped about the place for 
nursing purposes. 

“Que pasa adentro?” he asked fret- 
fully : “ What's going on inside?” 

“Tt is that we are robing the little lady 
for her wedding, don Pedro,” she 
answered soothingly. “She will soon be 


ready, and don Roque comes for her at 
seven.” 

Peter Dunn sat straight up, gasping: 
“What?” he shouted, and Paquita, with- 


in, smiled wanly at the sound of his voice. 
It was such an honest voice, she thought 
vaguely, and she liked the ring of it, for 
she thought much of honesty, this daughter 
of a cattle-thief and a dame of Leon. 

She herself had been honest at great 
cost. She plucked with trembling fingers 
at the silken folds of her wedding dress as 
she remembered the words her father had 
spoken when she had told him fearlessly 
that Pepe’s story was true—in so far as it 
went. More than that he had refused to 
hear, and the price of all was to be paid 
this morning within the four ‘walls of 
Saint Felicity. Ay de mi! It is ill to be 
sore of heart at seventeen ! 

Pat Heron, riding up to Mr. Dunn’s 
abode shortly after sunrise, was smitten 
with amazement at sight of that precocious 
invalid balancing himself precariously 
against an immature paraiso tree and pull- 
ing on a pair of white drill breeches with 
his only available hand. 

“Mother of Moses, Peter,” he exclaimed 
with friendly frankness, “ you must be 
mad!” , 

“Shut your head,” requested Mr. Dunn, 
“and haul in the slack ; that’s right—now 
lace ’em up at the knees. 

“Strop that razor. Where’s the soap? 


No; cold water'll do; hang the mirror on 
that nail, so. 

“ Boots? Oh yes; stick ‘em on. Steady, 
you silly owl, or I’ll be chopping my chin 
off. 

“Gimme a Cciean shirt. 
one—that box under the tree—and a scarf. 
Here, tie this—that’s right. Now tell 
Manuel to saddle the bay, and see if you 
can sneak a peg of rum from that infernal 
woman with the green turban—she’s in 
charge of the stores.” 

Pat carried out all his orders with great 
meekness, well pleased that his friend 
should be once more afoot, and Peter, 
fortified by the natural medicine he had 
prescribed for himself, proceeded to unfold 
a tale of woe. 

“He beat her—damn him,” said he, 
“because she had looked into my hut to 
wake me. Pepe Gargao told him he had 
seen her in the doorway, and he would hear 
no explanation. She had struck her cousin 
across the face because he insulted her 
about it, and the son of a dog cut the wires 
on his way home. I'll cut his Pat, 
will you help me? I’ve only one arm, and 
she’s to be married this morning.” 

As soon as Paquita was dressed for the 
sacrifice Peter’s gossip once more bethought 
herself of her charge without, and strolled 
round to the back of the hut with a cup of 
coffee for that sufferer. Her howl of dis- 
may when she found his sick-bed un- 
tenanted brought other curious women to 
her side, and many conjectures were 
hazarded as to the nature of the mysterious 
power which had spirited him away. The 
most generally accepted of these was that 
of an obese and elderly female, who ex- 
pressed herself pessimistically anent the 
undoubted liability of all Englishmen to 
Satanic influences. Manuel’s curt state- 
ment that don Pedro had merely ridden off 
with his friend Heron and a bottle of rum 
was received with universal derision. 

“He ride!” said the crone, sneeringly. 
“By the mercy of Mary he may walk— 
with crutches—to the graveyard. I have 
seen the wounds, don Manuel, and you 
may sell his saddle to pay the priest.” 

Manuel had no breath to waste on old 
women, and sucked his cigarette with philo- 
sophic calm, until one or two of the more 
forward began to finger the property of the 


No, a white 
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departed Englishman. Then he took such 
part in the proceedings as made tim most 
unpopular, and the g.thering fled. 

At the hour appointed Roque Perez 
drove his famous galloping four-in-hand 
up to the door of the hut, and the bride- 
to-be was carried out to him, feet foremost 
and swathed in soft wrappings. Then he 
went on his way, more slowly, while the 
women followed on foot. 

There was a great concourse at High 
Mass within the strait and narrow 
walls of Santa Felicity that morm- 
ing, but the heart of the good father 
there was troubled rather than uplifted 
thereby, for he knew the sad story of the 
week. He spoke eloquently to his 
parishioners concerning the divinity o* 
mercy, but they listened with deaf ears 
until there was a rattle of wheels without 
when they rose and retired in a body, 
crossing themselves perfunctorily at the 
font as they passed. 

Rojue Pere: confronted the crowd on 
the steps boldly, and it opened before him 
as he strode up, his daughter in his arms, 
closing in again as he paused at the 
church-door. “Canst walk?” he asked 
sternly, and set his burden down. 

A sudden shiver passed through the as- 
semblage, a slow, sibilant indrawing of the 
breath sounded amidst the silence like a 
rising wind, as the girl, facing about, threw 
back her heavy veil and looked down upon 
the staring faces before her. She was 
masked in white linen from brow to bosom, 
and, but for the two piteous eyes behind 
the spectre-like windows of her covering, 
might have been a corpse. 

Her father drew one of her arms through 
his and led her in. The spectators, sighing 
relievedly, followed, at a respectful dis 
tance, and the priest moved forward to 
the altar as the old man and his daughter 
knelt together before it. The scanty choir 
broke into singing behind their screen, the 
boys’ voices sounding sweetly in the dim 
coolness of the little church, and curious 
folk began to turn their heads towards the 
door again for the coming of the bride- 
groom. 

The minutes passed and the masked 
bride still knelt in prayer, heedless of the 
whispering behind her. Her father was 
ou his feet. erect, rigid, the veins upon his 
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forehead throbbing visibly. Once he laid 
his left hand upon the butt of a revolver 
that hung at his hip, but a mild glance 
from the priest reproved such open avowal 
of his impulse, and he dropped it to his 
side again sullenly. 


p 


CG 
Va tout Vk Mla 


“* Sall 1 prc.ed ¢” asked the vuice of the 
priest. 


Vague rumours circulated amongst the 
congregation. Pepe was sick—or scrry. 
Pepe had been poisoned by some creature 
of Paquita’s. Pepe had fallen, in his 
haste to the wedding, and broken his neck. 
Vepe had been locked up by the new police- 
man, who was not aware of his hereditary 
immunity from justice. But the ost 
general opinion was that Pepe might be 
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well rid of his bargain—one does not desire 
to see a masked bride twice in a lifetime, 
and the hint of horrors concealed might 
daunt tue bravest lover. 

Rogue Perez turned on his heel, and the 
buzz of conversation died down with sur- 
prising suddenness. A tense, expectant 
silence overhung the crowded church as 
the singing ceased, and all eyes, save those 
behind the mask, followed the old man as 
he strode to the open door, his great silver 
spurs jangling angrily upon the flags, his 
face working. 

He stood, bareheaded, in the sunshine, 
shading his eyes with a quivering hand, 
scanning the open plain to the horizon. 
Then he looked back into the church, still 
scowling, but less fiercely. 

“He comes,” said Roque Perez to the 
priest as if they two and the girl had been 
alone in the building. 

There was no more whispering. 

It seemed after all that Pepe must have 
been sick, for of the two tiny figures can- 
tering out of the distancetowardsthe church 
of Saint Felicity one swayed in the saddle 
from time to time and had to be supported 
by the other, so that they came slowly. 
Roque Perez, as well as such of the waiting 
throng as could see past him through the 
dvorway, had therefore plenty of time to 
realise that the two travellers were not, as 
had been supposed, Pepe Gargao and his 
best man, but a certain Mr. Peter Dunn, 
boundary-rider on the Papagayo estancia, 
and his light-hearted friend, Mr. Heron, 
of Las Garzas. 

What Uncle Perez might do under such 
peculiarly aggravating circumstances no 
man or woman dared ‘surmise, and there 
was no breath drawn within the church as 
the bold Peter, tumbling breathlessly out 
of his saddle, staggered up the steps and 
held out to the apoplectic watcher there a 
somewhat dirty scrap of paper. 

The thfead of Mr. Dunn’s existence 
might have been cut there and then had 
not that' gentleman, with inconceivable 
aplomb, continued his erratic progress as 
far as the steps of the altar, where, in the 
sight of all men, he knelt down reverently 
beside the bride, leaving the terrible old 
man in the background to make the most 
he might of a note, signed by Fepe Gargao, 
to this effect :-- 
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“Tt was a lie, and I will not marry your 
daughter, but this man will,” 

“Shall I proceed?” asked the voice of 
the priest from within, and the words 
sounded strange and far off to the man in 
the doorway. He waved his hand. “Go 
on,” said he chokingly, and tiptoed back 
to his place. As soon as his back was 
turned Pat Heron came round the corner 
and went up the steps also. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, duly united in the 
holy bonds of matrimony, were the 
recipients of many good wishes as they 
stepped out into the sunshine again, arm 
in arm. Even the ghostly mask that the 
bride still wore seemed to have lost all its 
terrors since she had learned to smile 
through it, and it has long been an estab- 
lished fact that no more romantic-looking 
couple ever has trod or will tread the steps 
of Saint Felicity. — 

Roque Perez, his part played, followed 
the newly-married pair like any tame 
sheep. The superstructure of his plans 
had tumbled about his ears, and he was 
still stunned by the crash. He therefore 
came forward meekly when his son-in-law 
beckoned to him before all the people, and 
stepped aside with that worthy as if he 
liked it, leaving the bride to kiss as many 
other women as she could pending her 
husband’s return. 

“T ask a gift, don Roque,’ said Peter 
bluntly, and the old man nodded. 

“You have given me back my daughter,” 
he answered, “and all that I have is 
yours.” 

“Word of an 
Peter doubtfully. 

“Word of an Englishman,” Uncle Perez 
assented solemnly. 

“Then you won't kill Pepe—I ask his 
life,” said Peter Dunn quickly. 

Sudden anger blazed forth in the other’s 
eyes. “You seek to trick me,” he said 
hoarsely. “TI will surely plaster the door- 
steps with his brains against your home- 
coming—the man who stole from your wife 
her honour.” 

“You beat Paquita?” Peter asserted. 

“TI beat her cruelly, God help me,” said 
Roque Perez simply, “and for that alone 
[ would have the life of him whose lying 
led me to it.” 

“She asks this wedding gift of you.” 


asked 


Englishman?” 
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Peter urged desperately. 
life is no great guerdon. I too ask it— 
and I have your word—word of an 
Englishman. I am an Englishman.” 

“ All Englishmen are fools,” replied the 
old man, smiling drearily, “and I too am 
a fool, for I will keep my promise. His 
life is safe from me.” 

“You're a brick,” said Mr. Dunn 
warmly, “and I'll shake hands with you 
if you won't squeeze too hard.” 

He went back to his wife, his face beam- 
ing, and she laid her hand upon his arm 
happily, seeing that all was well. 

“Come on,” he cried, and 
stepped forward together lamely. 

“Hold hard, idiot,’ cautioned Pat 
Heron at his elbow, “where are you 
going ?” 

“God bless my soul,” said 
blankly, “I rever thought o’ that!” He 
scratched his head in evident confusion. 
“We'll have to put up with the hut,” he 
announced at length, “until I can raise 
something better.” 

“Ass!” retorted 


“A worthless 


the two 


Peter 


Mr. Heron angrily. 


“Wait here for a bit, and I'll have my 


trap over in rext to no time. 
Las Garzas.” 

“ Thanks, o!d chap,” Peter agreed ; “ I'll 
do the same for you some day.” 

Heron was already in the saddle when 
Roque Perez hailed him in a stentorian 
voice. “Whither away, don Patricio?” 
he shouted, and Pat turned his pony to 
explain. 

The old man pulled him to the ground. 
“House me no houses,” said he. “My 
daughter’s home stands by the Little Sea, 
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not in the dry lands of Las Garzas. There 
is also meat and wine therein—tender meat 
and wine of the oldest ; and after we have 
eaten and drunk, you and I and the others, 
there are accounts to be settled between us. 
I am in debt, don Patricio, and I pay 
to-day.” 

The galloping four-in-hand made the 
pace to the Rincon de Perez, and it had a 
long following. No man or woman who 
could sit upright but broke bread that day 
with the lord of the Little Sea; and we 
need not follow their fortunes beyond the 
lagoon in the corner between the fences of 
the Papagayo and Las Garzas, whereby 
Uncle Perez pulled up with a stifled oath 
at sight of two men who lay slumbering 
steito:ously under the shade of the willows. 

Their mouths were very wide open, their 
eyes very tightiy shut, and between the 
two stood a black bottle, empty, bearing 
these words upon a gaudy wrapper about 
its middle: “ Negrohead Rum.” 

Uncle Perez handed the reins to Pat 
Heron without a word, and descended 
from his perch swiftly. 

“Word of an Englishman!” said Peter 
warningly, and his father-in-law grunted, 
handing into his new relative’s keeping the 
knife and revolver from his belt, descend- 
ing upon the sleepers with a stout whip 
only. 

Ere he had fully achieved his purposes 
the sleepers were far away, running 
rapidly, rubbing as they ran, and Peter 
was burying with the toe of his boot in the 
soft mud of the lagoon a small cardboard 
box, inscribed: “The Sleeping Powders. 
To be taken as required—One.” 
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HE kingdom of dolls lies in the high- 
T lands of Meiningen; and Sonne- 
berg, some fifty miles due north of Nurem- 
berg, is the royal residence. A few sta- 
tions before Sonneberg the frontiers are 
passed, and on every side may be seen 
sign-posts and landmarks proving your 
arrival in the land of dolls. To the 
English traveller there is a homely look 
in the tall chimnies of the huge red-brick 
factories at Koppelsdorf, where porcelain 
heads are manufactured, hundreds of thou- 
sands every year. In the train the con- 
versation all centres in the remarkable in- 
dustry, which has flourished for centuries 
in this remote corner of Germany, supply- 
ing half the world with toys, above all 
with childhood’s dearest toy, the doll. 

To the English eye Sonneberg itself, 
with its high-pitched roofs, its red tiles, its 
foreign quaintness, is like a town of dolls’ 
houses nestling among the trees. Through- 
out the town the doll holds undisputed 
sway. In the more modern quarters near 
the station stand magnificent business 
premises belonging to well-known firms, 
whose business is the wholesale export of 
dolls. In the higher streets leading to the 
wood, that forms the background of the 
town, every single house contains workers 
in the doll trade. Not only is the fact 
plain to your eyes, but to your nose as 
well. Everywhere the air is pungent with 
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the smell of glue, used for sticking dolls’ 
heads and limbs. The town directory re- 
veals some extraordinary occupations, all 
connected with the prevailing trade. It 
reads like the list of some old Flemish 
Guild, with its manifold divisions of crafts 
and craftsmen. There are 14 eyemakers, 
46 eye-setters, 183 modellers, 23 hair- 
dressers employing hundreds of assistants, 
and innumerable other makers of papier- 
maché, animals’ skins, and so forth. Even 
the principal hotel exists wholly in the ser- 
vice of dolls, and is curiously cosmopolitan 
in nature. On your left sits an American, 
on your right a native of Melbourne, on 
your left a Chinese, all representing busi- 
ness houses in remote parts of the world, 
ambassadors all to our kingdom of dolls. 
The manufacture of wooden toys by the 
peasantry of the Sonnelerg district harks 
backs in its origin to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and when the industry became limited 
to dolls, wood was still the one and only 
material. Then it was discovered that 
dolls could be made of plaster, which lent 
itself to more careful modelling, and there- 
upon the trade went up by leaps and 
bounds. In Sonneberg to-day you can see 
the ledgers of a merchant of the eighteenth 
century, showing that he had close busi- 
ness relations with England, France, Spain, 
Denmark, and Russia. Plaster dolls, how- 
ever, were extremely destructible, and 
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easily susceptible‘to damp. The discovery, 
therefore, of papier-maché in 1820 caused 
another revolution in the trade, and to this 
day it remains the principal material em- 
ployed. Not only countless heads, but all 
the elegant arms and legs that charm us 
with their pink roundness, are moulded 
from this solution of soaked paper mixed 
with ground sand and chalk. The dis- 
covery of this substance, plastic, durable, 
and easily modelled, was an event of no 
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made and fresh models produced to meet 
the ever-changing demands of the world’s 
market. 

As you go through the Sonneberg streets 
towards sun-down, you meet a constant pro- 
cession of small carts, laden high with the 
headless bodies of dolls. Women and 
children stream past with great baskets 
strapped upon their backs, full to the brim, 
with heads, arms, legs, shoes, and little 
garments. It seems like some grim and 


AND FIRST OF ALL THE DOLLS ARE BORN, OF COURSE. 


little importance, but for the doll’s head 


this was still too rough a material. Then 
in 1851 a Sonneberg merchant visited our 
Great Exhibition, and took home a Chinese 
doll with movable limbs. This inspired 
the invention of porcelain heads, quickly 
followed by a workman’s idea of manu- 
facturing heads of wax. Next came the 
discovery of glass eyes made to open and 
shut, of curly locks to imitate nature, of 
dolls that could say “ papa” and “ mama.” 
Year after year new discoveries have been 


ghastly funeral cortége, till you remember 
that these disjuncia membdra are dolls in 
the making, dolls destined to fill young 
hearts in distant lands with life and 
laughter and love. The procession is one 
of peasants from the outlying villages, for 
doll-making is essentially a home industry. 
Cottage after cottage in Sonneberg and the 
surrounding villages is the home of 
modellers, cutters, eye- setters, hair- 
dressers, of craftsmen in all the hundred 
and one employments involved in making 
2-2 








dolls. Perhaps it is better to follow 
Topsy’s plan, and to expect that dolls just 
grow. When you insist on seeing the 
wheels go round, there comes the inevitable 
disillusion. In this little town nestling 
among the hills and the green woods there 
is the ald story of the sweating system, 
the same sad tragedy of crowded rooms 
and small wages, of women and children, 
“the young, young children,” toiling from 
early morning till late night. Their whole 
work is to make a happy Christmastide for 
others. What of their own? : 
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execution, at so much the thousand dozen 
dolls. The middleman distributes the 
work among all the separate craftsmen, 
who carry it out in their own homes. One 
undertakes the heads, another the eyes, a 
third the arms and legs, a fourth the cloth- 
ing, and so on. Contracting for all this at 
the lowest possible prices, the middleman 
puts the dolls tcgether, and hands them 
over complete to the exporter, who packs 
and dispatches them. Needless to say, 
there are numerous craftsmen who deal 
direct with foreign agents, and some 
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: 


THEN THEY MUST HAVE A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 


To understand the real rature of the doll 
in being, the doll clothed as you’see it in 
the shop, you must study the component 
parts of the great industrial system at 
Sonneberg. 

First there are the large buyers and ex- 
porters, who keep immense stores of 
samples, and set in motion the entire 
machinery of the trade. They dispatch 
travellers the wide world over, and receive 
the agents of foreign business houses. 
Their method is to hand over their orders 
to small manufacturers or middlemen for 


obscure workman may often strike upon 
some happy idea, that enables him to start 
an independent business. It is, however, 
the large business houses that possess the 
higher intelligence, and are the life and 
soul of the system. It is they who set the 
fashion in dolls, as Worth does in ladies’ 
dresses. They can foretell the coming 
vogue—be it blue-bloused French pecsants 
or kilted Highland laddies, “ little Indian, 
Sioux or Crow, little frosty Esquimo, little 
Turk or Japanee.” They must keep an 
anxious eye on foreign fashions, and they 
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employ ladies to study the latest moce of 
dressing the hair, and the newest costume 
worn in Paris, London, or New York. 
Few sights are more interesting than the 
“pattern room” of a large Sonneberg ex- 
porter. Pattern room it is called, but in 
reality it is a whole suite, a whole house, 
a Lowther Arcade of pattern rooms. And 
every room is full to overflowing of dolls— 
dolls—dolls! Dolls in cupboards, dolls 
on racks. dolls on tables, dolls with eyes 
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separate article of clothing finished in 
accordance with fashion’s last decree; 
musical dolls ; dancing dolls; little angeis 
and little demons—and of each single sort 
ten or twenty varieties. 

With the dolls go every conceivable thing 
required to complete the “ trousseau” of a 
doll of rank and fashion. Stockings, 
shoes, and dainty shimmering lingerie are 
all packed in chests of drawers and ward- 
robe, ready for immediate removal. In 





AND A VISIT TO THE COSTUMIER FOR A TROUSSEAU FOLLOWS. 


wide open and eyes tight shut, dolls young 
and old, baby and grandmama, mulattos, 
negroes, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Red- 
ridinghoods, with grandmother's 
cap, chimney-sweeps, sailors—laughing, 
crying, sleeping—everywhere dolls, dolls, 
dolls! There are dolls to suit every taste 
and every purse ; dolls to say “ papa” and 
“mama”; dolls with faces that cry to the 
left and laugh to the right; dolls that can 
be completely undressed, with each 


wolves 


other rooms, as a special province of this 
kingdom of dolls, are toys in bright abun- 
dance. Some of the animals are marvels of 
artistic modelling, and they range from the 
tiniest baa-lamb to an imposing cow, wifich 
it is no exaggeration—can actually be 
milked! Here and there are toys that 
with their intricate and costly mechanism 
must be specially designed for the pam- 
pered child of a New York billionaire. 
Now let us leave this great storehouse, 























and enter a small cottage in a side street. 
You find yourself in a narrow room, scan- 
tily furnished. Some of the family are 
seated by a tub full of sawdust, busily 
stuffing the limbs of future dolls; near 
them is the mother, cutting out calico or 
kid for the doll’s body; one daughter is 
sewing it; another is stitching the joints ; 
and a youngster, only eight years old, is 
glueing on arms and legs. 

Another house, with a certain air of pros- 
perity, is that of the eye-setter. He sits 
at a long table in front of a window. By 
his side are great baskets full of eyeless 
dolls’ heads, and in smaller baskets are 
glass eyes, blue, and grey, and green, and 
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strokes of the brush to eye-brows, lips, and 
cheeks. 

In England we are conservative and 
cling to our dolls of wax. Perhaps it is 
that in our climate a wax doll may be ex- 
posed td most weather without danger. If 
Icarus could have essayed his flight from 
the dome of St. Paul’s, Mr. Santos Dumont 
might have been forestalled. But what 
the sun cannot effect, warm lips will, and 
[ have seen dolls’ noses that were snub 
become snubber still, not to say flat, be- 
neath the sticky shower of constant kisses. 
In other lands the porcelain head remains 
supreme, and wax dolls are unknown. The 
heads vary with changing fashions, but 





HOSIERS’ SAMPLES ARE ALWAYS INTERESTING TO SMART 
LADY DOLLS. 


brown. Our eye-setter has just received 
an order for eyes to open and shut. It is 
a wonderful sight to watch the skill and 
easy speed with which the work is accom- 
plished. From long practice the men work 
with the regularity of a machine. With a 
knife like a surgeon’s scalpel one cuts out 
the eye-holes with a dexterous incision ; 
another inserts the eyes, fastening them 
with wire to a small lead weight that gives 
the movement, lifting the head to assure 
himself that pupil and iris are correctly 
focussed, laying it down to see that the 
eyes shut smoothly and tightly when dolly 
is sound asleep. Quickly then the head 
passes on to the painter, who adds the deli- 
cate charm of colour, giving cunning 





whether they be wax or porcelain the type 
remains unchanged. You see to satiety 
the same sweet faces, the same smile, fixed 
and inevitable as the “archaic smile” in 
the early sculpture of Greece. There is a 
uniform tendency in the lines of the mouth, 
and the same monotony in the nose, for the 
exigencies of manufacture permit but 
slight variations in this outstanding feature. 
The whole result is pretty, but not art. In 
the kingdom of dolls, as among human 
beings, a “doll face” connotes a cheap, 
common, unsatisfying form of beauty. The 
manufacturers of Sonneberg will tell you 
that they have tried every means in their 
power of changing this type, and of intro- 
ducing individuality in their dolls’ faces ; 
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SONNEBERG, THE CAPITAL OF THE KINGDOM OF DOLLS. 


one of them even employed the best artists 
to produce designs. All their efforts have 
been in vain. They are at the beck and 
call of an imperious world, and the world 
likes, and always will like, its “ doll faces.” 

Now let us return to our doll’s head. It 
travels next to the hair-dresser’s. Here 
several girls are seated at a table, round 
the edge of which are clamps for holding 
dolls. Some of the girls are preparing 
the curly hair, others are glueing it on, 
others are frizzing it with comb and curl- 
ing irons, lavishing on it as much art and 
care as though they had beneath their 
hands some proud lady on her way to a 
Court drawing-room. The latest style of 
coiffure is carefully followed, and many 
of the girls themselves might serve as 
models in a Bond Street window. The 
heads with coiffure complete are heaped 
up in a basket, to return to our friends who 
were stuffing the bodies, and sewing them 
in kid. From them the doll makes its 
final journey to the dressmaker. 

The same painstaking care is bestowed 
on the dresses, which must be in accord- 
ance with the latest confections of the 
larger world. The dressmakers pore over 
every fashion paper; skirts, blouses, 
jackets, coats, mantles, and hats follow the 
latest novelties of the London or Paris sea- 
son. It is no simple matter to adapt to this 
miniature scale every fanciful and extra- 
vagant mood of that most capricious god- 
dess, Fashion. Your doll must have every 


possible garb that a grown-up doll could 
wish. There must be a seductive morning 
robe in which she may drink at ease her 
morning cup of tea; a smart tailor-made 
frock to go shopping withal; a dainty pro- 
menade costume, all frills and furbelows, 
tuckings, and ruchings, to charm beholders 
in the Park; and a yet more wonderful 
creation of rich shimmering silk, or some 
fairy-like fabric of lace and gauze, to 
sweep the polished floor when my lady 
dances with some fairy prince in the king- 
dom of dolls. 

Besides the creations of which we speak, 
there is the ordinary, homely doll, whose 
clothing is made by home workers. The 
murmur of the sewing machine is a com- 
mon sound in Sonneberg and the villages 
round about. The workers take home 
under garments and stockings, ready cut, 
and these they fit and sew. Even the 
smallest children will help by cutting apart 
a whole series of dolls’ stockings made in 
one piece. Adults are paid at the rate of 
two shillings for ten dozen articles, and 
must provide their own thread. A twelve 
hours’ day brings them in some six shillings 
a week, while a sempstress in a factory 
earns fifteen. In the open market the 
dolls they make range in price from five- 
pence a dozen to 12s. 3d. each. Great 
Britain alone pays Nuremberg and Sonne- 
berg £700,000 yearly for dolls and toys. 
The total value of the exports from the 
Sonneberg district is £ 1,500,000 a year! 
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In matters of education Germany is 
notoriously progressive. It is needless to 
say that Sonneberg possesses an excellent 
art school, which is influencing more and 
more the artistic quality of the prevailing 
work. Year after year the school trains a 
large number of well equipped craftsmen 
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and modellers, and its value is well repre- 
sented by a large sculptured group now in 
the St. Louis Exhibition. 

In conclusion, may I hope that I have 
been to my readers as good a guide through 
this kingdom of dolls as my kind friend, 
Herr Hanns von Zobeltitz, has been to me. 





A BALLADE OF YULE 


By MAVOR ALLAN 


HEN underneath the mistletoe 
W In days of old would stray the fair, 
Unconscious quite of watchful beau 
So prompt to take her prisoner there, 
Sweet Phyllis, with a happy smile, 
Could only shake her golden locks 
When ‘twas Adonis’ subtle wile 
To call his kiss “a Xmas box.” 

And when, behold! on Xmas morn 

Came gifts from swain to coy sweet- 
heart, 

Thus would the givers pen adorn 

The page, “From him whose Life thou 
art!” 


When Romeo to-day would frame 

A thought on Juliet to confer, 

A printed card but bears his name 
And brings his “kitd regards” to her. 





ode Wherefore ip these merry days, 
Should we,] pray 6e duller? 
olet us Sing 
To make our mirth the fuller: 
And.while we thus inspired sing, 
4 Letall the steels wilh echoes tng; 
§ = ‘Woods,and hills, and everything, 
Bear witness we are merry! 


And when ’neath mistletoe, I wis, 

This modern maid will calmly stray, 

To steel his heart to steal a kiss 

Wovld take the Cynic half a day: 

For kisses lead to Courts of Law 

Or churches—which, were even worse— 

When promises without a flaw 

Bring wife, maids, grooms—and lightened 
purse !—— 


And Benedicts who cling to ease 

Find refuge in this paradox ; 

The Ladye who can take Degrees 

Might scorn to take Love’s Xmas box. 
L’Envoi. 

Heir of the Ages! Be more true 

Than thus to scoff at Nature’s will 

New Woman! Be content to woo 


Shy Cupid, like a Psyche still! 











Some Troundelays 


George Wither. 
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By A. THOMPSON 


Illustrated by A. H. Collina. 


MAN to whom the most grizzled of 
war correspondents would be but as 
an un:ravelled bate; wh» had once played 
a hand with Bismark ; who knew the secret 
stairways, and the still more secret pur- 
poses of the Vatican; who, with his own 
might, had forced back the tenacious foot 
of the Bear; whose suave irony had 
abashed the unshameable Abdul; who 
stood beside the Emperor when he gave 
up his sword at Sedan; who shared a 
tent with Ghazi Osman behind the trenches 
at Plevna; who had talked with the 
Afghans in the empire’s gate, and weighed 
himself against cut rubies in the treasure 
house of Pekin ; who knew why the secon: 
Alexander died and why the third lived, 
and what would happen when the Turkish 
Empire broke up, and who meant to be 
there when it did; he, this man, sat with 
us in the smoking room and talked golf, 
simply golf. We burned to hear some- 
thing of his many adventures, and we 
heard nothing but the language of 
“ stymie” and “ dormie one.” 
It was really preposterous. So a few 
of us cornered our host, who had been Sir 


Richard Flood’s intimate friend for years, 
and he, in response to our entreaties, 
attacked Sir Richard with his usual 
cynicism. 

“The boys want a yarn from you, Dick, 
in return for our hospitalities; so cease 
playing the modest hero, it’s a bit stale; 
and don’t pretend that all your perfor- 
mances, if published, would lead to Euro- 
pean complications, for that’s conceit ; 
neither be afraid of an unappreciative 
audience, for that’s cowardice, and sits ill 
on the man who led the lancers into 
Swartzberg. There must be some little 
trifle of being eaten up by wild lizards, 
or married by force to a darkie princess 
that wouldn’t offend the shade of Bismark.” 

Some of us dimly remembered that le- 
gend of the lancers and we clamoured for 
it now. But Sir Richard only laughed and 
shook his head. “ Not that at any rate,” 
he said. “If I must it shall be something 
that will disarm the most prickly cynic.” 

So we filled his tumbler, lighted him a 
fresh cigar, and waited for him to 
begin. 

Of course, it started, as most things do 
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nowadays, with a paragraph in the news- 
papers. 

“We understand that the smart young 
soldier who has given us such a delightful 
book on Siberian watersheds has been ap- 
pointed extra aide-de-camp to the Prince.” 

That was my book, the outcome of four 
months’ leave, and, of course, I was the 
smart young soldier. So much was clear 
both to myself and to the friend who 
pointed the news out to me at the 
Travellers. 

“Congratulate, I’m sure,” he drawled. 
“ No idea you were in the running for that 
sort of thing.” 

“ Congratulations be hanged,” I replied. 
“These papers always know more about a 
man than he does himself. It’s the first 
I’ve heard of it.” 

“They've all got it,” he said, with a 
wave of the hand towards the papers 
strewn on the table. 

This made me pause; such unanimity 
might mean something. So I told my 
friend I would accept his congratulations 
pro tem. while awaiting the development 
of events. 

Waiting, however, was the last thing I 
had any idea of doing. I always act upon 
instinct ; and certainly in this particular 
instance I behaved as no sane man would 
have done had he taken time to reflect. 
Like the impudent young jackanapes I was 
I determined to settle the matter one way 
or other in the shortest way possible. 

So in twenty minutes I was in Stettin 
House, the residence of the Prince, and 
waiting among a score of others, in the 
grand hall for his morning appearance. 
For this I was just in time, and as the 
Prince came down the staircase followed 
by his equerry we formed ourselves into a 
straggling line from its foot to the door. 
After a few words of greeting here and 
there the Prince came at length opposite 
where I was standing, and I stepped 
boldly out from the line and made him 
a low bow. 

The Prince came to a halt, evidently 
surprised, and at a loss for my name or the 
reason of my appearance. 

“Eh! What's this?” he said, turning 
from me to his equerry and back again. 

“Your highness’s newest aide-de-camp,” 
I replied, before the equerry could get a 
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word in; “ who wishes to return thanks for 
his appointment.” 

The Prince looked straight at me for a 
moment as if he thought, from my airy 
manner, that I was trying some jest upon 
him, and I confess that my aplomb was 
considerably shaken under that calm gaze 
of his. But just when the situation was 
getting a little too warm to be pleasant 
and, no doubt, was finding its reflection in 
my youthful cheeks, the equerry put in a 
whispered word, and the Prince broke ct 
once into a genial laugh. 

“He takes us by storm, Parry, this ex- 
plorer of yours. The kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take it 
by force.” Then, holding out his hand to 
me, the Prince continued, “ Your prompt 
arrival here, sir, has cost me fifty guineas, 
for I gave Parry 3 to one that even your 
thirst for adventure’ would not bring you 
here without something more definite tnan 
his newspaper paragraphs.” 

“The paragraphs were in all the papers, 
sir,” I replied, willing now to otter some 
excuse, however lame, tor my audacity. 

“Parry had them put in,” answered the 
Prince, still smiling ; * and, upon my word, 
I think Parry owes you his excuses for the 
trick he has put upon you.” 

When he said trick my heart sank and 
I feared that the day was going against 
me; so I began to bring up artiilery to 
cover my retreat. 

“If this Mr.- Parry has been trifling 
with my hopes and fortunes for your 
highness’s amusement,” I began stiffly, 
looking at Parry, but, of course, speaking 
to the Prince. 

“TI should be the first to reprove him,” 
broke in his highness, glancing round him 
at the listeners who had gathered in 2 
circle round him, and who promptly fell 
back. “ But since your appointment will 
be gazetted to-morrow, I think you may 
overlook the rest. Of course, you under- 
stand that, if you have been selected after 
the fashion of Gideon’s soldiers, it has not 
been without real need for your services. 
What that is you will know in the cours 
of a few days.” 

I leave you to guess whether I felt 
proud, and how much that pride was mul- 
tiplied when, in the course of a private 
audience three days later, the Prince in- 
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formed me that I was to go on a special 
and private mission to the King of Bithnia. 
It was a new career that I saw open out 
before me, of which I had not so much as 
dreamed ; and, poor fool, I imagined that 
my own especial gifts and virtues had 
cleared the way. 

Now I have told this story before to 
young men who think themselves more than 
average sharp, and, after the story is 
ended, they all tell me that this is the exact 
point from which I should have foreseen 
what was coming ; that the reason of my 
rapid promotion and the special service 
that was required of me ought to have been 
ny mystery. Perhaps they are right. 
Perhaps I ought to have guessed the 
riddle and gone into the work with my 
eyes open. I do not know. But I chal- 
lenge any of you here to tell the end of 
the story, if youcan. My mission was not 
what was pretended of it. Then what, in 
the name of. all things diplomatic, was it? 
No answers? Very well then, you've lost 
the right to call me ass. It was ten 
years before I knew myself that I was 
one. ; 

“What do you think of the King »tf 
Bithnia?” the Prince asked me, as a pre- 
liminary little lecture on politics. 

Young men are never backward in giving 
their conclusive opinions on the most dis- 
puted questions of the age, and I was no 
exception to the rest. 

“He was a great man,” I confidently 
replied, with emphasis on the past tense. 
“I admire his campaigns, I believe him 
noble and brave, but ” and I shrugged 
my shoulders, for we do not talk of mint- 
sauce when speaking to lambs, and his 
throne was notoriously tottering, “he is a 
spent force.” 

“The general view, I believe,” replied 
the Prince, without a shadow of the smile 
which my self-confidence must have 
brought to his lips. “ But you are wrong. 
I admit that he is without a friend either 
abroad or among his own subjects. He 
sits, or rather sulks, on his throne while 
those miserable politicians mishandle his 
country, and is apparently merely a useless 
item of state machinery. There is not a 
statesman in Europe who considers Vatho 
any longer a factor in politics. But I 
know him better. Europe will ring with 
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his mame once again. And that day 
England will stand at his side.” 

The Prince then outlined to me, with 
masterly brevity, the politics of this little 
kingdom of Bithnia, lying, as he put it, 
between the devil of its own venal &pd 
factious democracy and the deep sea of its 
far-seeing, deep-scheming neighbour. 
Against this neighbour it was our game to 
give Vatho moral and, in certain eventuali- 
ties, material support. And it was to as- 
sure Vatho of this and to confer with him 
as to the precise terms and nature of the 
assistance that I was being sent out to 
Bithnia. 

“TI warn you,” said the Prince, “that 
you are going to put your hand into a 
wasp’s nest with the additional zest of a 
Bear prowling round seeking the honey 
for himself. All the secret agents of the 
Powers will give you not a moment’s rest 
until they worm out or steal your secrets, 
and even more trouble may be given you 
by the treacherous politicians of Bithnia 
itself.” 

“My mission will be altogether a secret 
then,” I said, not in the least daunted by 
his warning. 

“By no means. The fact of your being 
in Bithnia to arrange terms will be widely 
known ; I have already taken measures to 
secure that. And that itself will go far 
to give Vatho the support we intend and 
which he so sadly needs. But I cannot 
impress on you too strongly that the exact 
aims and results of your journey will be 
a secret of the most explosive kind. Any 
premature disclosure would shatter the fab- 
ric of European peace. And in the present 
deplorable state of Bithnia you cannot be 
too careful. They will stick at nothing, 
not even at murder, there. I lay the risks 
openly before you, and you will readily 
understand that it is because of these risks 
that the mission is being offered to you. 
The work requires a young man, a man of 
resource and courage to meet all emer- 
gencies, and perhaps your old and tradi- 
tional diplomats would hardly ” and 
the Prince finished his sentence by an ex- 
pressive smile and shake of the head. 

“ And my credentials, when will they be 
ready?” I asked, eager only to be 
off. 

The Prince smiled again, perhaps at my 
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youthful confidence, perhaps at my 
astonishing ignorance. 

“You are about to enter the inner circle 
of diplomacy,” he replied, sinking his voice 
to a confidential and barely audible 
whisper. “ Written documents are only fit 
for the use of state plenipotentiaries ; they 
may be forged or stolen. You, on the other 
hand, are my private envoy, and in such 
cases it is customary, and indeed necessary, 
to employ a subtler means of identification, 
prearranged by ourselves. When you 
place in Vatho’s hand three green leaves 
plucked from the nearest tree he will know 
you are the envoy he expects. Take care, 
however, to do this in private ; it is not wise 
to give publicity to little matters of this 
kind.” 

A week later I was in Bithnia and seek- 
ing an audience with its monarch Vatho, 
nicknamed by his loving subjects “the 
hornless bull.” 

Now even in Bithnia it is easier to land 
yourself in a police cell than to get private 
speech with a monarch. Yet until I could 
place those introductory green leaves in 
his palm I was nobody in his sight and my 
work did not begin. Money, the general 
solvent of difficulties in these lands, did 
not help here; for Vatho, however ill— 
served in the higher ranks, had at least 
faithful menials who would not as much 
as admit me into the courtyard of his 
palace. An attempt to waylay him whilst 
riding was equally unsuccessful, being 
frustrated by a couple of fussy gendarmes 
who took me for an anarchist or an amateur 
photographer. At last after several 
failures I hit on the very thing. 

The court at the time was at Villa 
Marius, a pretty little palace standing on 
the edge of the sea at the foot of a long, 
narrow bay, from the beach of which 
Vatho, among his other ways of killing 
time, used to bathe. These bathings, 
though quite out of the national character, 
were court functions in their way, His 
Majesty inviting the lords, ladies, and 
sundries to dip with him and admire his 
superb swimming. To show this off and 
outdistance all rivals he was in the habit 
of swimming out to a rocklet at the en- 
trance of the bay, and quite half a mile 
from the crowd on the beach. Resting 
here Vatho weuld smoke a cigarette in 
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lonely state, and then swim back to receive 
the congratulations of the ladies, who, in 
gorgeous silk bathing attire and jewelled 
as for a ball, used to disport themselves in 
the six-inch ripples at the edge. 

On this rock I must meet Vatho; for I 
was quite as capable of swimming to it as 
he was, and a meeting at sea like this 
would certainly be private enough for my 
purpose. 

So, on the day of the next court dip, 
having plucked three green leaves in the 
garden of my inn, I clambered down to the 
promontory that enclosed the bay, and, 
undressing among the rocks, awaited the 
appearance of His Majesty swimming off 
shore. , 

He soon came in sight, attended by his 
canotier, whom, however, he waved back to 
shore as he drew near the neck. And I 
on my s:de, with the leaves in my mouth, 
plunged in and made after him with all 
speed. Vatho reached the rock first ; and. 
believing himself the only creature in 
Bithnia capable cf getting there without a 
boat, lighted up a cigarette from his water- 
tight case and took his ease. Not until I 
was close upon him did he perceive that 
he was not alone. In fact, I was just 
making my landing when Vatho turned 
round, a business which I bungled, for 
when I thought my footing safe, the slimy 
weed that grew on the skirts of the rock 
launched me off again into the water. This 
slip highly amused Vatho; and, when I 
made my second attempt, he graciously 
extended his hands to help me.. I put them 
to another purpose, however, for instead of 
laying hold to pull myself out, I placed in 
them the botanical specimens that were 
giving me so much trouble to deliver. In 
a flash Vatho recognised the countersign. 

“Bravo!” he roared, in tones of great 
excitement. “It is the man; it is my long- 
expected English friend.” 

Then, throwing away the leaves, he 
gripped me by the wrists and with a mighty 
heave landed me on the rock beside him ; 
and before I could wipe away the brine 
kissed me heartily on both cheeks. 

“For the shore!” he cried, rapturously, 
and plunging into the water set off at a 
quick stroke for the beach. 

And, though I should have preferred a 
rest on the rock, I had to follow him as 
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best I might. All the way he kept shout- 
ing out admiring comments on what he was 
pleased to call my “esprit” and the touch 
of romance I had contrived to give to my 
first appearance. 

On reaching a walking depth the king 
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monarch cut a pretty figure, and the cir- 
cumstances of the introduction were un- 
usual. One sprightly lady, whom after- 
wards I had good cause to know, enquired 
if [ had swum ali the way from my native 
land ; and other jests were cut on us that 





I dragged him on to the veranda to face his outraged monarch, 


‘ook me by the hand, and thus it was we 
faced the amused and curious court. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” hailed the 
king, when we reached the shingle, “an 
envoy from England.” 
There was a universal roar of laughter at 
this And, certainly, ambassador and 


made me wish Vatho had been less eager 
t> present me to his subjects. For his 
part, he was not disturbed, being too much 
taken up with sending orders right and 
left for my proper reception at the palace, 
He insisted, too, that I should put on his 
own bathing cloak while my clothes were 
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being fetched from the rocks where I had 
left them. Altogether he gave the impres- 
sion of being more pleased with me than 
with his older friends; and it was to this 
that I attribute the unpleasant incident 
which followed. 

Somebody noticed that the king in pre- 
senting me had forgotten to give them my 
name, and regardless of court etiquette, 
called out, 

“Will Your Majesty tell us the name 
of our new friend?” 

Now this was exactly what the king in 
his new enthusiasm for things English had 
omitted to enquire ; and, not liking to show 
his ignorance, affected not to hear. But 
the lively lady aforesaid would not let the 
matter rest. 

“His name,” she cried, “it must be 
Moses, for he has taken him out of the 
water !” 

Another laugh greeted this quotation, 
under cover of which I was. about to tell 
Vatho my name. But before I could do so 
one of the bystanders, the Minister of 
Finance ‘as I afterwards learned, stepped 
up, and making a mocking obeisance, Said, 

“T think I can inform Your Majesty of 
the name you have forgotten. It is 
Monsieur Impostor.” 

Having delivered himself of this as- 
tounding insult, he further pointed it by 
ostentatiously turning his back on his 
sovereign. Needless to say, his offensive 
conduct was caused by his being in the 
other interest, if not pay, and my arrival 
boded ill to his schemes. 
done better, however, to keep his temper. 

Vatho, indeed, though he flushed an 
angry red, ignored the man. 
in Bithnia he was used to that sort 
of thing. But it was more than I could 
swallow. I stepped up to the fellow, an‘. 
putting my hand on his collar, whispered 
in his ear, 

“ Next cime you insult 2 monarch and an 
ambassador in one breath take care to be 
more than arm’s length.” 

I put my heel to his and jerked hard. 
The next moment Monsieur the Minister 
was wallowing in a foot of sea water. 

Vatho turned quietly to me and held out 
his hand. 

“Thanks, my friend,” he said, with a 
tinge of bitterness in his voice; “if there 


He would have- 


Perhaps -* 
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were anything in this rascally country worth 
an Englishman’s taking it should be yours.” 

So I became the king’s friend, and, I 
really believe, his only one. Under these 
circumstances it was perhaps strange that 
I should likewise be popular with that 
horde of self-seekers who formed his court. 
Yet certainly I was the fashion. Vatho 
could not have made me so; for, as you 
see, he was at a discount in his own court. 
Nobody cared a broken button what his 
tastes were. He had no money to give 
away ; therefore, although he had a court, 
he was not courted. Possibly they fancied 
I had; perhaps they liked new acquain- 
tances ; anyway, I found plenty of oppor- 
tunities of studying society in Bithnia if I 
were so disposed. 

I allow them just one virtue, the Bithnian 
upper ten: they were not stingy. However 
acquired—and, if all tales are true, it was 
little of it well come by—they scattered 
their money freely enough. And so the 
place was as lively as Tophet and nearly 
as wicked. Of this last characteristic they 
were proud. 

“We are Byzantians,” they used to tell 
me. “We have the pagan vices.” © As 
they forgot to practise the pagan virtues I 
could not help wishing that the Goths and 
the Huns had extended the swift mercy of 
the sword to their ancestors, and so 
cleansed the future world of a mass of 
treachery and heartlessness that smelt to 
heaven. . 

But, as I have said, we were gay. We 
kept life on the spin with an unceasing 
round of revels and intrigues. Among 
which you will wonder how my business 
progressed. And there the mystery begins ; 
for it stood still. 

Vatho, indeed, gave me enough of his 
time to have settled the politics of the 
world at large, finding me, I suppose, ea- 
tirely suited to his taste. I swam with 
him, rode with him, sailed with him, 
gambled with him ; and all this by our two 
selves alone. But of the treaty I had 
come to discuss with him there was never 
aword. Yet I was sure he was not averse 
to it; but merely procrastinated. He pre- 
ferred euchre, which I taught him, or a 
visit to the stables, to serious politics. 

“The affair settled, I lose my friend,” 
he used to say. “Why then hurry?” 
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And taking me by the arm he would lead 
me off to some agreeable diversion cr 
other. 

This was flattering but unsatisfactory. 
If I pressed the matter further he would 
sulk a little. 

“T will go to my other Englishman,” Le 
would say. “He does not wish to run 
away from me.” 

This other Englishman he spoke of was 
a veterinary surgeon who, I was told, had 
arrived at Villa Marius about the same 
time as myself, having been brought out 
from England by Vatho to advise him <n 
some points in connection with his stud. 
He was a little grey man of the usual 
horsey aspect and, from the cmount cf 
time the king spent in his company, he 
soon became notorious in the land. The 
court, indeed, affected to consider him +s 
my rival for the affections of the king. I 
used to be told, amid roars of mirth, that 
the little horse doctor was about to bring 
out a new breed of mules, suitable for 


cavalry; or that he had invented a new 
mash and other absurdities of that descrip- 


tion, by which inventions they pretended I 
should be made jealous of the vet. Need- 
less to say I did not trouble myself one 
straw about him. If the king preferred 
to grope about the stables all day rather 
than attend to his proper obligations so 
much the worse for him. 

In the mean time I had ample evidence 
of the importance of my mission in the 
unceasing attempts to trick me out of my 
secrets, made by nearly every one with 
whom I came in contact. The warnings 
which the Prince had given me, and in 
which I hardly at the time believed, I 
found every day and almost every hour to 
have been more than justified. The Bith- 
nians themselves, even as he had said, were 
the most forward in the work and the most 
dangerous as well. A certain sense of 
honour, or perhaps of decency, draws the 
line at some points even for that licensed 
spy the military attaché. But of honour, 
or even of decency, the Bithnian had none. 
In treachery, in vileness, in intrigue he 
(and she, too) out-Judases Judas and out- 
shames shame. And in a very few days I 
understood why Vatho never spoke of the 
people he ruled but with bitter contempt 
and loathing. 
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They began the game, and sure they 
were no novices at it, by trying to wheedle 
me, thinking no doubt that a youngster like 
I was would be an easy prey. This pro- 
cess, since it was carried on by the ladies, 
either on behalf of their lords or for their 
own hands, was, if unremunerative for 
them, by no means unpleasant for me. I 
could blush—but I’m somewhat too old for 
such modesties—to think of the nets of 
tender blandishment that were spread ; 
Spread, thank heaven, and avoided. 

The next move was bribery. I suppose 
a decently honest man had never risen cn 
their horizon before ; they could not under- 
stand my disgust at their flagrant pro- 
posals, and when I talked of kicking 
merely raised the price. Quite respectable 
figures we reached in the end, high enough, 
I should imagine, to have bought two- 
thirds of the Bithnian senators, and their 
wives as well. 

And all the time the usual police 
methods of opening letters and ransacking 
rooms were being worked against me by 
the very people who were entertaining me 
so hospitably. 

One incident in the series was not a little 
comic. Vatho and I were spending an 
afternoon at his mountain chalet, and 
spending it, I must say, in our usual idle 
fashion of cards and wine. The little 
verandah on which we sat was shaded Ly 
vines and was as snug a corner for talking 
secrets as one could wish, had Vatho been 
in the mood for them. But he was, or at 
any rate I thought he was, wholly absorbed 
in his game. Suddenly, however, he 
paused for a mere instant, with a card in 
his hand and a note of intent listening in 
his face. Then he threw the card on the 
table; and as he picked up the trick he 
dipped his finger in the wineglass and 
wrote on the table in big sprawling letters 
the word “Spy.” After another couple of 
tricks he dipped again and wrote “ Vines.” 
Neither of us spoke. 

When the hand was finished the king, 
with a clumsy movement of his elbow 
knocked his glass on to the floor, swore a 
little at the mishap, and asked me if I 
would mind getting him another. 

Understanding his plan I entered the 
house, left it by the back, and coming 
round at the side had the satisfaction of 
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collaring the eavesdropper crouching 
among the vines well within earshot of 
our talk. He gave a little squeal when I 
laid hands on him, but made no resistance, 
and I dragged him on to the verandah to 
face his outraged monarch. He was a slip 
of a lad, dressed as a peasant, and hardly 
the sort of creature one would have ex- 
pected to find engaged in such an affair. 
Indeed he appeared quite overcome with 
shame and hung his head. 

Vatho treated the matter as rothing un- 
usual. “Who pays you?” he asked, 
hardly even troubling to look at my pri- 
soner. 

The boy made no answer until a little 
shake from me stirred his wits and taught 
him not to keep his sovereign lord waiting 
for a reply. 

“T'll tell you,” he gasped between the 
jerks ; “it’s Duskoi.” 

Now Duskoi was the lieutenant of 
police, and it seemed a staggering anomaly 
to me that he should be setting spies on 
his own king. 

At the sound of his voice Vatho looked 


up sharply with sudden interest in the cap- 
tive. 

“Let me look at you.” 

As the lad still hung his head I put my 
hand under his chin and forced him to 


face the king. After a few moments’ keen 
scrutiny, a smile of the sardonic, super- 
cilious variety, drew apart Vatho’s lips, 
and he threw himself back in his chair like 
a man who has made an agreeable dis- 
covery and gloated over the wretched figure 
in front of him, from the greasy cap to the 
straw-filled sabots and all the rags and 
tatters of his dirty habiliments. 

“TI shall congratulate Duskoi on your 
devotion,” said the king, addressing the spy 
in tones of polite mockery. “But why 
Duskoi ? ” 

“ Because Vatho wouldn’t ! ” 

The unexpected reply came readily 
enough this time ; and, looking in my cap- 
tive’s face, I saw the king’s smile impu- 
dently reflected there. So, in the interests 
of proper behaviour, I gave this promising 
young Bithnian another shake, at which the 
king roared with laughter. 

“This rascal trifles with us, Your 
Majesty,” I said. “I fancy, however, my 
whip would soon bring him to his senses.” 
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“The whip—oh! excellent; you hear, 
boy, the whip!” and Vatho’s shoulders 
shook with the enjoyment of his joke. 
“Certainly since Duskoi pays it there 
would be no logic in handing it over to the 
police,” Vatho used the pronoun as if 
speaking of a captive earwig ; “ but what a 
scarecrow, Flood! Gracious, man, look at 
his rags! look at the sabots !” 

And Vatho actually rolled in his chair 
as he pointed out those sabots with the 
bare feet peeping out through the straw. 
I had never seen him so much amused ; but, 
for the life of me, I could not see where 
the joke came in. Dirt and rags are a 
wide-spread fashion in Bithnia. And alto- 
gether [ could not help thinking there was 
something artificial in his excessive 
laughter. 

But the lad, who had smiles when the 
King smiled, did. not laugh when he 
laughed. On the contrary, as Vatho 
pointed with derisive finger the absurd 
defects in his costume, he lost his look of 
impudent alertness, and seemed ready to 
burst into tears of rage and vexation. He 
wriggled about, too, in my hands, and used 
all his puny strength to get loose and run 
away. And the more he wriggled and 
strove, the more boisterous Vatho grew, and 
the more intimate and pointed became his 
jeers and jibes. He certainly had found 
out one way of punishing this remarkably 
sensitive creature, and he worked it for all 
it was worth. 

“T’ll finish the score with half-a-dozen 
cuts,” I said at last, when Vatho had ex- 
hausted his vocabulary of contempt and 
laughed himself into something like ex- 
haustion. 

“Cuts where?” asked Vatho. 

I indicated the intended whereabouts of 
my operations with the butt of my whip, 
and Vatho doubled up again with unre- 
strainable mirth. I was just about to lay 
on when he held out a shaking hand to 
stay me. 

“The newspapers ! ” he gasped. “ ‘Gross 
Outrage by the British Ambassador.’ 
Would it look well?” 

“If your Majesty permits,” I began 
somewhat stiffly, for I was becoming tired 
of an undignified joke that I did not under- 
stand. 


“But the constitution! My coronation 
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oath!” he interrupted. “ Fie deserves it, 
I admit ; but for all that, ! fear we must 
let it go.” 

“Really ?” 

“On my royal clemency!” said Vatho. 
“T grant a free pardon in return for half- 
an-hour’s amusement. Let it go!” 

So, though not a little disgusted, I could 
only comply ; and giving the creature a final 
shake, I shoved him off the verandah. He 
shuffled away down the hill, huddling his 
rags oddly together and followed, until he 
was out of sight, by the parting jeers of 
his sovereign. 

Then Vatho turned to me with great 
gravity. 

“T think I have a right to an explana- 
tion, sir,” he said. 

“ The jest lies ketween your Majesty and 
the spy,” I replied. “I am no doubt dull 
at such things, but c 

The King interrupted me with a wave 
of his hand. 

“When a gentleman is pursued into my 
private pleasaunce by a lady in the disguise 
or a plough-boy, it is my constant practice 
to require an explanation from that gentle- 
man.” 

“By what?” I almost shouted, regard- 
less of the proprieties of the moment. 

“By a lady disguised as a lout,” he 
reiterated calmly. “ Surely you recognised 
the lady who nicknamed you Moses, Com- 
tesse Adéle Lafilette ?” 

“ That—that——” 

I sat down suddenly in my chair. My 
mind recalled to its view that tatterdemalion 
figure, and, in a flash of amazement and 
enlightenment, recognised the undeniable 
truth of Vatho’s words. There was the 
face, besrrezred, but full well I knew it; 
and the figure, betattered, but the one I had 
so often admired. Conviction sent a cold 
shock to my brain. Blind ass that I was 
not to have detected the likeness before. 
And I wondered how much of Vatho’s im- 
moderate laughter had been for the lady’s 
predicament and how much for my sim- 
plicity. I felt unutterably foolish and 
young. And, remarkable diplomatist that 
I was, not a doubt but I looked every bit 
a3 foolish as I felt. 

“And 1 was near thrashing her,” I re- 
marked, with weak wonder. 

“And I almost regret I 
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hand. It was a piece of natural comedy, 
her face when the whip hovered.” 

{ knew she was a great intriguer,” I 
srotested, passing quickly over this unplea- 
sant feeling Vatho’s last remark gave me; 
“but this was beyond my calculations.” 

“Ah! you don’t quite know us in Bithnia 
yet,” replied Vatho, with a touch of bitter- 
ness. “We do anything for money here. 
There is not one of them who would not 
sell his mother, let alone his King. And I 
need hardly remind you what profit might 
be earned from a knowledge of those 
matters which we fortunately did not dis- 
cuss.” 

“ And Duskoi?” I queried, remembering 
what she had said. 

“T don’t think so; not that he is above 
it, but Lafilette as a rule fights for her own 
hand in these affairs. The stratagem was 
probably her own; and she intended that 
the reward should be her own as well.” 

“She will hardly show her face again 
at court after this.” 

“Oh, heavens! Yes. She will be proud 
of the adventure. You will find her charm- 
ing.” 

Certainly Vatho knew the hearts of his 
subjects, for this countess of stratagems 
sent me a pressing message that same even- 
ing at the Russian ball to come and talk 
with her. I complied, setting my face as 
I approached her to what I considered a 
proper grimness of disapproval under the 
circumstances. 

I found her in a quiet nook waiting for 
me, looking as charming and bewitching as 
ever I had seen her; dressed, too, to per- 
fection and, in spite of her adventure of 
the afternoon, quite self-possessed. When 
I thought of my last view of her shuffling 
off down the hill, those sabots, those cu- 
lottes, I felt my gravity shaken to its 
foundation. 

She greeted me with a smile of sugar. 

“ T have done my best,” she said, glancing 
down at her own costume with admiring 
eyes. 

“With what intention?” I asked. 

“To undo the unfortunate appearance 
I made this morning. Does Monsieur still 
wish to make me acquainted with his 
horse-whip ?” 

“If I were Vatho——” I began. 

“TI wish you were with all my heart,” 
AA 
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she broke in. 
change.” 

“You would now be in a state prison. 
Is the change so pleasant?” 

“ But for what?” she said, with the most 
innocent air in the world. “Can I not 
wear what I choose? Are not the hills 
free? And if two gentlemen sit down 
near me to talk may I not listen.” And she 
made me a little grimace of reproof. “ Oh, 
you dreadful, dreadful Englishman !” 

“It was an ugly thing,” I repeated, 
keeping up my stern face as well as I 
could. 

“Granted, Englishman; it was the 
ugliest thing I ever put on. But, for all 
that, Vatho was a pig to jeer at me as he 
dic.” 

It was clear that I might.as well expect 
morality from the flowers that blow as 
from this pretty, soulless thing ; so I took 
a seat beside her and altered my tone to 
match hers. 

“And supposing you had surprised the 
great state secret,” I said, affecting the 
cynicism that was the correct thing in Bith- 
nian court circles, “ what would you have 
done with it? What has Duskoi to give?” 

“ Duskoi!” she exclaimed, in tones cf 
excessive disdain. “My dear sir, I am 
French ; with such canaille as Duskoi I do 
not deal.” And she tossed up her head 1s 
if I had offended her mightily. 

“T’m sure I’m sorry,” I drawled. 
you know you said Duskoi.” 

“Of course I did,” she answered with 
her child-like eyes wide opened. “ Weren't 
you shaking me? I had to say something, 
and Duskoi was the first that came into 
my head.” 

“And Vatho? Why did you drag in his 
innocent name?” 

“That was true enough, as he knew,” 
she said, speaking even a little regretfuily. 
“Poor hornless bull, he thinks himself far 
too much of a man to need any woman’s 
help. If he would have had me he 
wouldn’t have wanted you.” 

“No?” and I smiled to think of Vatho 
propping up his trembling throne with the 
help of this butterfly. “ But, merely as 2 
matter of curiosity, what might the infor- 
mation you hoped to gain be worth to you? 
And where is the market?” 

She leant towards me and whispered in 


“Tt would make a pleasant 


“ But 
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my ear a name and a sum that seemed to 
me then beyond belief. 

“ And what of poor me,” I said, looking 
straight into the sparkling eyes that drew 
so near. “ It would have spelt ruin to me. 
You know that?” 

She had the audacity to look sorry an] 
as if she could not quite make up her mind 
to sacrifice me to her schemes. 

“Tt would be a pity,” she murmured ; 
but added more cheerfully, “I'll tell you 
what we might do!” 

I gasped a little. Here was this woman 
ready with a plan whereby I might assist 
her to plunge Europe into war that she 
might be comfortable, clothed and fed. 

“You tell me all there is to know, and 
then ” She made a motion with her 
hands like the flight of birds. 

“Together?” I whispered, anxious to 
see how far she was disposed to carry this 
precious proposal. _- 

She nodded, looking archly at me and 
biting her little finger nail gently between 
her teeth. Whether she actually meant all 
she said I have often wondered. I am 
rather disposed to think she did. 

“T am afraid the world is not quite wide 
enough for the adventure you propose,” | 
replied, “ flattered all the same, you under- 
stand.” 

She sighed tenderly. 
be friends?” 

“Then -you give up your designs?” 

“Oh! no, no, no, not the least bit. I 
intend to find out everything I can. As 
far as that we must be adversaries, but for 
the rest, why not friends?” 

Would there have been any sense, purely 
in the cause of abstract morality, in saying 
No. At Rome, if you don’t do as the 
Romans do, is it wise to quarrel with 
them? So, even as you would have done 
in my place, I professed myself charmed 
to be called the friend of such a charmer. 

Our friendship, thus sworn to, grew 
apace; and if, like Jonah’s gourd, it 
withered in an hour, it was none the less 
pleasant while it encompassed us with its 
lovely shade. 

The next day I repeated some of this 
conversation to Vatho, and he was pleased 
to be cynical at my expense. 

“ Adele is both lovely and fascinating,” 
he said. “A trip round the world with 


“ But we can still 











her, too, who would not desire it! And ut 

such small expense. You would do well 
to think before refusing her offer; you 
certainly stand to gain by the bargain at 
present.” 

And that was perfectly true. I had 
been in Bithnia the whole of a very 
pleasant month, drawing meanwhile a con- 
siderable pay and lavish allowances. And 
for what? To teach Vatho euchre it 
seemed, for any other achievement I could 
not point to. If left bowers had been arm; 
corps and right bowers naval squadrons 
we should have done very well ; but of ihe 
king’s real intentions and aims the infor- 
mation I possessed was not worth one 
single smile of the Countess. Why Vatho 
held aloof from the discussion was a deep 
mystery to me. I began, indeed, to sus- 
pect him of an intention to use the pro- 
ferred friendship for his own ends without 
definitely committing himself to anything. 
And if his tactics in the field were as clever 
as his skill in avoiding the only topic I was 
burnng to discuss with him he must have 
outrivalled Fabius. 

One morning, however, Vatho broke iis 
long silence. He told me that he had at 
last brought his ideas into some shape, and 
had written down an abstract of them for 
the Prince’s perusal, which document, en- 
closed in an envelope and sealed with his 
seal, he handed to me with the request 
that I wovld carry it to England, discuss 
it with the Prince, and then return. 

This looked like a polite way of getting 
rid of me, for his despatch might very wel 
have been cyphered and sent by post or 
courier in the usual way. Vatho, however, 
was so extremely gracious over it that he 
left me no loophole for complaint. He 
explained that I was the one person in the 
kingdom that he could trust ; that cypher, 
post, and courier were just so many 
weapons in the hands of his enemies. He 
reminded me of the very special nature of 
the transaction in which we were about to 
embark, and the disastrous effect of dis- 
covery; in fact he smoothed away all 
wrinkles and left me not a shadow of ex- 
cuse for sulking. 

“It will need a man of courage and re- 
source to get this to its destination,” he 
said most flatteringly. “The hungry 


wolves lie in wait all round us, and, I de- 
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clare to you, I see no other chance of evad- 
ing them than that you should take it your- 
self. I shall be infinitely relieved to hear 
that you have reached even as far as 
Vienna in safety ; while as for your jour- 
ney through this land of mine—upon my 
word I would not undertake it myself. 
They would knock me on the head and 
rob me of the despatch before I could get 
ten miles away.” 

I hardly thought the difficulties and 
dangers were as bad as Vatho was pleased 
to make out, and certainly not greater than 
I might hope to overcome. No doubt 
there were plenty of people like my Coun- 
tess who would venture a good deal to 
learn what was going on, but short of 
actual violence, I thought they might be 
circumvented. Perhaps the most risky 
part of the journey would be the ride from 
Villa Marius to the capital, where I should 
join the railway. 

“Would you like a cavalry escort?” 
said Vatho when I mentioned this to him. 

“Commanded by whom?” I asked, for 
if he could name a single officer in his 
service who would not sell me for £100 it 
was more than I could do. But Vatho 
only shrugged his shulders. 

“Tt has to be tried,” he said ; “ and per- 
haps you had better depend entirely cn 
yourself.” 

“ My best chance is to slip away at once 
before anyone knows that I am going.” 

“Tt certainly would be inadvisable to 
say good-bye to your friend the Countess,” 
he jestingly replied. 

So I took my leave, declaring that I 
should be back in Bithnia again almost 
within the week. 

But, after all, Vatho guaged the situa- 
tion better than I did. 

For, before three hours had passed, I 
found myself tied to a chair in the dirty 
parlour of a paltry inn as fast as ropes 
and straps could make me. 

There was nothing original in the am- 
buscade either. It was just the simplest 
booby-trap that ever a booby fell into. 

I set off with Jacobs, my man, half an 
hour after leaving the king. Twelve 
miles down the road we stopped at a road- 
side inn to water the horses. As no one 
answered I sent Jacobs indoors to rouse 
the folks up. Jacobs did not return ; and, 
aa-2 
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instead of taking the warning and gallop- 
ing off I must needs hitch up the horses 
and enter myself to see what detained him. 
I found him easily enough, gagged and 
tied down to a chair; while, before I could 
express my surprise, I was accommodated 
with another by half a dozen burly ruffians 
who had ambushed behind the door. There 
was not even a struggle, for I was carried 
off my feet before I could lift a finger. 

Cursing my unwariness and the beastly 
country and the whole round of my luck, 
I resigned myself to their attentions; and 
I must confess that they handled me as 
tenderly as the circumstances allowed. I 
was not even gagged, and so could make 
use of my tongue, partly to call for help, 
of which I had not much hope, and partly 
to abuse the brigands in all the languages 
at my command. But they were not in the 
least put out, either by my calls for help 
or my imprecations. They even ungagged 
Jacobs to assist me in both occupations, 
which he did in his mother tongue, but 
not less vigorously on that account. 

When I was absolutely secure, arms, 


body, and legs being lashed to a heavy 
chair, the rascals hung about as if to ad- 
mire their handiwork, and in one or two 
little matters to make me a trifle more com- 


fortable. Seeing them so well disposed I 
changed my tone with them and offered 
them all the money I had on me, which 
was a matter of £50, for a ransom. 

But for reasons, no doubt, they chose to 
put on absurd airs of injured virtue. 

“Monsieur will observe,” said one of 
them, with much gestural protestation, 
“that he has lost neither the desp2tch 
which he carries, nor his rings, nor his 
watch, nor the purse which he offers to us, 
and which it would be so easy for us to take 
if he did not. But it is not our trade to 
rob, nor to our profit to ransom.” 

And with this answer they trooped from 
the room, and we heard them march away 
down the road and out of hearing. 

“Act I.,” I remarked to Jacobs. “ As 
they haven’t brought us here for nothing 
we may expect Act II. to commence 
sho-tly.” 

The window of the room in which we 
were looked out on the road by which we 
had come, and it was not very long before 
we heard a horseman trotting along past 
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the house, though the window was too 
high for us to see whether he was a friend, 
if such might be expected in this country, 
or enemy ; but we hailed him on chance. 

The man answered our shouts, and, 
without dismounting, pulled his horse up 
to the window and peered in to see what 
the matter was. I then saw that it was 
Vatho’s cther English friend, the vete- 
rinary surgeon. 

He looked at me and he looked at 
Jacobs, and an unsympathetic smile was 
plainly visible on his face. 

“Ah! the work has been pretty well 
done, I see,” he said coolly. “ Evidently 
the neighbourhood is not good for travel- 
lers. I think it would hardly be wise of 
me to stop. You are not hurt I suppose.” 

“Tt’s certainly not a time to stay chat- 
ting,” I retorted,- not a little nettled at his 
calm demeanour. -*“ I'll trouble you to get 
down and cut these confounded ropes.” 

But the man actually shook his head 
and did not make a move to our assistance. 
He even jeered at me through the window. 

“ These things come of being an envoy,” 
he said. “It is a dangerous calling in 
these longitudes. How much better to Le 
something less imposing, and, shall we say, 
more useful; a vet., for instance ! ” 

With that he impudently nodded to me 
and made off. It was more than my tem- 
per could stand. 

“You cowardly cur,” I roared after him. 
“Don't call yourself an Englishman in 
future. When I catch you, and we shall 
mest again, I’ll wipe off this score with a 
horse-whip! T’l]——” 

“Gently, gently,” said a soothing voice 
at my elbow; “ you will drive the blood 
to the head, and that is not good in the 
summer time.” 

I stopped my tirade and looked round. 
It was the Countess Adéle Lafilette, and 
she smiled on me like a fond mother on a 
wilful child. 

I was not surprised. Though I had not 
consciously associated her with this act of 
brigandage, yet it was so like her little 
ways that her appearance could not startle 
me. Disgust, however, I did feel, and 
was at no pains to disguise. Especially 
when, laying her hand on my fettered arm, 
she looked in my face with an air of inno- 
cent inquiry. 
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And there stood the Countess with the stolen despatch in her hand. 
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“My -dear friend,” she said, purring 
gently over me, “ you are not injured, are 
you? I gave clear instructions that you 
were to be gently used.” 

Was ever such assurance! A highway- 
man taking your purse and apologising at 
the same time for treading on your toe! 

“I’m obliged for your tender care,’ I 
replied savagely, “and I assure you l'm 
not hurt, only perhaps a trifle uncomfort- 
able, that is all. At the same time I 
would rather you did not cail me your 
dear friend; that farce is a little played 
out, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I warned you,” and she pouted 
her lips. “You could not suppose I 
should allow myself to be beaten.” 

“ And I warn you,” I said, bursting with 
indignation, “that if you rob me and be- 
tray this secret I'll make Europe ring with 
your infamous name. The whole worid 
shall be too hot for you.” 

“Then I must seek refuge in Paradise,” 
she replied quite cheerfully. “Now are 
you going to give me that despatch 


pleasantly or am I to help myself to it?” 
“If you will just untie my hands,” I 


reptied, “I shall have the greatest pleasure 
in breaking your neck.” 

“Ah, ces Anglais! He first tries tu 
break my heart, and then he wishes to 
break my neck. I suppose I shall have 
to search him from head to foot for it.” 

Laying down her riding whip she took 
off her gloves in the most business-like 
way. I should say it was not the first 
affair of this kind she had had a hand in. 

“ Now shall we begin,” she said, “or are 
you going to give it up like a dear boy?” 

“You had better begin with Jacobs,” I 
remarked, “ he may have it concealed some- 
where about him.” 

“Nonsense,” she exclaimed, with a 
grimace ; “but if you insist on me doing 
it, why then——” 

She laid hands on my coat and unbut- 
toned it as far as the ropes would allow. 
And she was just about to plunge her 
hands into my pocket when the sound of 
horse’s hoofs tearing up at a furious gallop 
made her pause. Then she snatched the 
envelope from me. “I have fooled here 
too long. Give it me,” she exclaimed, and, 
waving it round her head in triumph, she 
darted towards the door. 


But she was too late. With a little cry 
of distress she ran back again, and at the 
same moment a silent figure blocked the 
doorway. é 

It was Vatho! 

The scene must have surprised him. 
There was the Countess with the stolén 
despatch in her hand, standing baffled and 
hesitating beside the table, while, straitly 
bound to our chairs, Jacobs and I cut very 
sorry figures indeed. But, amazing as the 
situation was, Vatho only regarded it with 
the smile that says, “I told you so,” and 
remained immovable where he _ stood 
While he still gazed on us with his in- 
scrutable eyes I suddenly, and quite against 
my will, burst into a shout of laughter. 
The sound startled Lafilette and restored 
her to her normal presence of mind. 

One opportunity was open to her, and 
she made for it like a whirlwind. Darting 
past my chair, and, as she passed, giving 
me a hearty buffet on the cheek with the 
document, no doubt as a reproof for my 
unseemly laughter, she flew to the open 
window and scrambled through. 

“Stop her,” I shouted, “stop her, your 
Majesty, she has the despatch.” 

But Vatho did not stir. 

When she had clean disappeared, de- 
spatch and all, he turned quietly to me. 

“Tl bet all Pithnia against your hat 
that she comes back within ten minutes and 
restores the loot. Aye, and scolds us well 
into the bargain.” 

“ Ah! the house is surrounded,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Not a bit of it, I am quite alone; will 
you take the wager? Bithnia against your 
hat.” 

“Your Majesty may wish to get rid of 
your kingdom, but I had rather not be the 
happy possessor of it,” I replied, “but if 
you have a penknife in your pocket it might 
serve to cut these ropes.” 

Vatho laughed and proceeded to release 
me, and then I in my turn freed Jacobs. 
Hardly had we induced the blood tocircu- 
late in our stiffened limbs when the door 
opened again, and, true to Vatho’s word, 
Lafilette strode into the room with a face 
of the most offended dignity. 

“A very pretty piece of comedy,” she 
said disdainfully, and addressing herself 
first of all to my puzzled self, “and I must 
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commend the life-like way in which you 
played your part in it, though what you 
hope to gain by it is beyond me. There’s 
your precious despatch, but never call me 
friend again.” 

She threw the envelope on the table with 
a toss of the hand that was quite pretty 
to see. 

* I’m infinitely pleased to see our friend- 
ship is at an end at last,” I said, “and 
from its renewal may heaven preserve me.” 

“And as for your Majesty,” she con- 
tinued, turning to Vatho, “the fellowship 
of kings does not contain another so nimble 
at a jest, nor one who would stoop to play 
them off on a woman.” 

Vatho only smiled and glanced at me. 
“What did I tell you. Look at the 
despatch.” 

I took it up. The envelope was torn 
open, but the papers were still inside. 
Drawing them out, I found they consisted 
of three sheets of foolscap ornamented 
with the Bithnian device, but otherwise 
blank. In some mystification I turned 
them over and over, but there was not a 
syllable of writing anywhere upon them. 
Certainly if this was all this enterprising 
lady had gained by her escapade her ill- 
humour was natural. I looked at Vatho 
for his explanation. 

“Yes, three blank sheets of paper. That 
was all you carried with you. And the 
real document all the time was safe at 
Villa Marius. Extremely provoking, isn’t 
it, madame?” ; 

She looked unutterable things at him. 

“ By the strangest absence of mind,” he 
continued, “I sealed up those blank pages 
thinking I was placing my abstract in the 
envelope. It was only after you left that 
I discovered my error. I immediately 
jumped on a horse and pursued after you, 
but hardly expected to find you enjoying 
such a delightful téte-a-téte.” 

“TI don’t believe one word of your 
story,” declared Lafilette. 

“That is quite immaterial,” responded 
Vatho, genially ; “the court will enjoy the 
joke just as well.” 

That touched her on her weak place. “If 
you dare——” she blurted out. 

“ Come, come,” said the King, “ you can’t 
intimidate three of us into silence; nor 
cajole us either. You might, perhaps, suc- 
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ceed with Flood, but I am proof against 
you, I fancy.” 

And with that this particular scene of 
the comedy ended. 

I did not proceed on my journey that 
night, for the King would not hear of it. 
And next morning a dismal surprise 
awaited me—my recall. 

In three days more I was back again in 
England, having audience with the Prince. 

He received me with even more than his 
usual urbanity, and would not allow me 
to say one word about the ill success of my 
mission. 

“We do not always know ourselves when 
we best succeed,” he said ; “the attempt is 
often more valuable than the achievement, 
if only we have the wit to see it. I assure 
you that Vatho was charmed with your 
society, and, if I could spare my aide-de- 
camp, would have you permanently in 
Bithnia. And I hold in my hand a letter 
from him offering you the order of the 
Iron Bull, third class, which I shall make 
it my petition that you be allowed to 
accept.” 

This was very flattering, of course, but I 
could hardly regard it as satisfactory. So 
I ventured on a slight remonstrance. 

“His Majesty the King of Bithnia 
honoured me with more of his company 
than of his confidence. It is hardly possible 
to describe my efforts at negotiation as any- 
thing but a sad failure.” 

The Prince looked at me and smiled, and 
then rose from his seat. 

“You deserve the fullest confidence, 
Captain Flood, and you shall have mine.” 

He unlocked a bureau, took from it a 
document, and handed it to me to peruse. 

When I had looked at it you might have 
taken my life with a pin, so astounded I 
was. For here, in full and proper form, 
signed by the high contracting parties and 
dated the day before I made my lame 
attempt to leave Bithnia, was the treaty 
that I had longed yet failed to make. 

I looked at the document, and I looked 
at the Prince. 

“A riddle indeed,” he exclaimed, “ but 
don’t ask me for the solution of it. There 
is the treaty. Take, if you like, the credit 
of it to yourself.” 

Now in diplomatic waters there is always 
a deeper depth ; and certainly here was aa 
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unplumbable chasm. And, standing on its 
edge, as I did, it was wise to tread cauti- 
ously. So, handing back the treaty, I 
merely remarked that I was glad the affair 
was accomplished, by any hand. He is a 
wise man who knows the father of any 
child ; and if they intended to father this 
treaty on me, who was as innocent of it as 
the veriest ass on the common, it was no 
doubt for very excellent reasons, into which 
it would be presumptuous for me to en- 
quire. 

But, for all that, I did not forget. 

Five years passed and the mystery re- 
mained a mystery still. 

Then by chance I learned what part I 
had really played during. my stay in 
Bithnia. 

I was strolling along the forest walks 
of Homburg arm-in-arm with a friend, 
when whom should I meet but the little 
grey man, Vatho’s veterinary surgeon, who 
had so cowardly left me in the lurch on 
that memorable day. I knew him well ; 
the same wizened and sharp little man who 


had peered at me through the window of 
the inn and ridden away. 

I strode up to him and clutched him 
by the arm, bringing him round so as to 
look me in the face. 

“T promised you a horsewhipping one 


day five years ago. Is there any reason 
why I should not redeem my word now?” 

My friend thought I was mad. So did 
my captive, though only for a moment. 
Then light dawned in his eyes. 

“TI remember you perfectly,” he said, 
calmly ; “and I owe you my thanks for 
many hilarious moments.” 

“And I owe you,” I retorted, “ what I 
am now going to pay ; and I trust you will 
be equally hilarious when I have done.” 

The little man shrugged his shoulders 
and turned to my friend. 

“You know me?” he asked. 

“T certainly know your lordship,’ 
the astonishing reply. 

“Then tell Captain Flood who I am. I 
have no desire to make the acquaintance of 
his horsewhip.” 

My friend mentioned a name so cele- 
brated in the diplomatic circles of the time 
that I let go his arm suddenly and almost 
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in a fright. This was one of the big fish, 
compared with whom I was only a little 
minnow. I murmured something about a 
ghastly mistake. 

“No mistake at all,” said he “You 
came across me in Bithnia, and you pro- 
mised me a jolly good thrashing.” 

“A rascally vet.,’ I remonstrated. 

“One and the same person,” he said, 
with a laugh. “I see you have not solved 
the mystery of the treaty yet.” 

“The Bithnian treaty—ah!” I ex- 
claimed, like a man on the verge of a dis- 
covery. “If you could tell me who 
negotiated that Fe 

“T did.” 

“Then what in the name of wonder was 

supposed to be doing in Bithnia?” 

“You? Well ” and he hesitated. 

“You owe me some amends,” I put it. 

“Then if you must know ; the affair was 
unusually delicate, as you know. Bithnia 
being a bad place to keep a secret in, two 
envoys were employed. That is the solu- 
tion. That is all. One to do the work, 
and one to attract the curiosity of the folks 
away from him. I did the work.” 

“And I?” 

“You were the gilded dummy.” 

I was crushed, and I suppose I showed 
it. 

“You remember how you thrust yourself 
forward,” he continued ; “ your first visit to 
Stettin House, eh?” 

I recalled it with a shudder. What a 
fool I must have looked to this seasoned 
old hand as I strutted about on my imagin- 
ary mission. 

“But it’s many years ago now,” he went 
on, no doubt feeling some consolation for 
my spirits necessary ; “and they gave us 
both precisely the same reward. I got the 
Iron Bull, third class, as you did. And 
over there you had far the better time of it. 
I smell of the stables yet, I declare.” 

Another thought occurred to me. 

“Lafilette ?” 

“ Never heard a word about her since,” 
he replied; and added with great 
solemnity, but with a betraying twinkle in 
his sharp little eyes, “ we shall meet her— 
someday.” 

And he pointed downwards to the earth. 
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HEN CAME THE MERRY MASKERS Ip, 

AND CAROLS ROARED CQIITH BLITHESOOSE DIN. 
IF UNM@ELODIOUS UWIAS THE SONG, 

IT GUAS A HEARTY HNOTE,AND STRONG. 


YULE-TIDE REVELLERS, 
Diawn by Dorothy Foulger. 
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HE most serious work produced _ this 
autumn on the London stage was 

Mr. James Bernard Fagan’s “ The Prayer 
of the Sword,” at the Adelphi. It was 
serious in intent, and interpreted by a 
group of actors to whom the drama is a 
very serious business indeed. At their 
hands the religious feeling permeating the 
play, the cloistered peacefulness and sanc- 
tity of the monastery, the solemnity of the 
scene in the church, could receive only 
sympathetic and earnest treatment, and it 
ig not a little difficult to understand how 
anyone could condemn as irreverent either 
the play or the manner of its interpreta- 
tion. That sense of incongruity between 


things sacred and the stage is happily 
slowly disappearing, and it is becoming 
more and more frankly recognised that 
emotions and beliefs which enter so largely 
into human experience as do those of a 


religious character cannot be excluded 
from the scope of the drama without lessen- 
ing its dignity and its influence. 

In “The Prayer of the Sword” the 
spiritual conflict lies between the claims of 
human love and the call of the world to 
action on the one side, and on the other the 
monastic obligations to a life of prayer and 
celibacy. It is the old story of the world 
and the flesh fighting for a human soul 
against the Church and its ordinances, 
which has been told in so many ways, but 
in “The Prayer of*the Sword” is told in 
a new form. For here we have the revolt 
from the monastic vows put before us in 
such a way as to leave our sympathies un- 
dimmed by any reproach of weakness of 
spirit or vacillation of purpose. When the 
monk accepts the call to action and puts 
aside the hassock to take up the sword, it 
is still for him a call from on high, in no 
whit less a consecration to spiritual ends 
than monastic seclusion. For he remains 
blind to what is so manifest to others—the 
revolt of his nature from the dull round 
of apparently fruitless duties when ther: 
is work to be done and great deeds to be 
wrought in the world outside those cramp- 
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ing walls. But it was the voice of a woman 
that had bade him be ready for the call of 
the sword, and it was to the cry of a 
woman in need that the monk fled from 
the cloister and became a leader of men. 
So when his task was done, it was the love 
of a woman that still held him fast bound 
to the life of the world. Once more love 
proves itself the supreme master, brushing 
aside as of no moment the vows of celibacy, 
the spiritual consecration. Up to the 
moment when love throws its influence into 
the scale the unfrocked monk still turns to 
the cloister as his ultimate vocation, but 
the woman claims him and the tragedy runs 
its inevitable course. The Church is in- 
exorable and pitiless. Against Her 
anathema there is no appeal, and because 
the woman clings to him still she pays the 
penalty with her life, though her lover 
takes bitter toll of their enemies, and then 
in humiliation and penitence goes back 
finally to the round of endless prayer and 
to self-effacement. 

Now here, it will be seen, are the essen- 
tial elements of a great play. On the 
sombre background of the Church of Rome 
in the sixteenth century passes the action 
of those intense human forces which are 
the same in all ages—love, hate, ambition, 
the pride of life, the lust for power. The 
fortunes of Ilaria, the youthful head of 
the State of Andola, challenge our sym- 
pathies, beset as she is by traitors, the chief 
of whom, Scorla, aspires to her hand and 
to rule the Duchy. His overthrow at the 
hands of the self-emancipated monk, 
Andrea, brings to her side a man worthy 
to mate with so gentle, yet so proud, a 
ruler. The die is cast, and the destinies 
of Ilaria and Andrea are launched on that 
irresistible tide which no hand of man can 
stay. Around them surge all the elemental 
passions, jealousy, hate, intrigue, religious 
fanaticism. The end is inevitable. As 
rigorously as fate in the hands of the old 
Greek dramatists, the apostacy of the 
monk works to its destined conclusion, and 
his downfall is the legitimate result of the 
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MISS LILY BRAYTON AS ILARIA, DUCHESS OF ANDOLA, IN “THE PRAYER 


OF THE SWORD” 
The Adelphi Theatre 
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initial sin, his revolt from the vows he had 
rashly assumed. The Church is but the 
instrument of fate, but an omnipotent and 
ruthless one. All the elements of a great 
play, as I have said, but yet it is not a 
great play, and why? 

It is not easy to answer that “why.” 
Mr. Fagan has attacked his task with a 
sincerity and earnestness worthy of all 
piaise. His blank verse is smooth and 
touched with poetic fervour, though heré 
and there his muse creeps dangerously near 
the earth. Generally, however, it is worthy 
of the high dignity of his theme. And he 
is also fortunate in the interpreters of his 
diama. But it seems to me that one answer 
to the “ Why?” is to be found in the fact 
that the action is occasionally allowed to 
drag to make place for somewhat tedious 
deliveries of moral reflections, and any 
considerable accumulation of such halting 
courses gradually saps the interest of an 
audience. But a more serious fault is the 
anti-climax of the fourth’ act, for it is an 
anti-climax, in spite of the combat and its 
tragic results. Up to the close of the third 


act, when the bishop from the altar pro- 


nounces upon Andrea the curse of the 
Church and its sentence of excommunica- 
tion, the mind concedés the just proportions 
of the drama and the consistent develop- 
ment of its central idea, and the curtain 
falls upon an impressive tableau. Hence- 
forth Andrea is an outcast among his fel- 
lowmen, accursed in life and death; his 
revolt has received its legitimate penalty. 
Clearly, however, this cannot be the end. 
How, we ask, will the love of Ilaria anil 
Andrea fare under this ban of the Church? 
For dramatic truth seems to demand that 
their future fortunes should be the direct 
effect of Andrea’s excommunication. But 
the author has thought otherwise. We 
have a final scene, pitched for the most 
part in a low key. Andrea is in hiding 
and Ilaria comes to him. Their old enemy, 
Scorla, not content with having effected 
the outlawry of Andrea, is plotting his 
death. There is a sharp duel with sword 
and dagger ; Scorla and his accomplice are 
killed, and Ilaria, wounded with a poisoned 
blade in’ the ignoble scuffle, dies in 
Andrea’s arms. 

So that the final catastrophe is wrougnt 
out of the passions that have their sphere 


ot action in the life of the world. The 
episode is melodramatic and detached, un- 
convincing, not flowing as an inevitable 
sequence from the main theme of the play. 
Nor is this broken thread restored by the 
dying prayer of Ilaria to be buried in the 
monastery, with the concluding tableau in 
which we see for a moment the flower- 
strewn grave and Andrea, an old man and 
again a monk, watching by its side. From 
the fall of the curtain on the third act the 
play is disappointing, therefore ; a strain- 
ing after melodramatic effect which is out 
ot harmony and irritating. 

As already said, “The Prayer of th2 
Sword” is a most conscientious perform- 
ance on the part of the actors, as we might 
be sure it would be in the hands of such 
earnest exponents of the higher drama as 
Mr. Oscar Asche, Mr. Walter Hampden, 
Mr. Lyall Swete,-and Miss Lily Brayton, 
to mention no others. 

The playgoer who may feel his mental 
digesion somewhat overtaxed by so serious 
a play as “The Prayer of the Sword,” has 
no difficulty in finding the comic relief on 
the London stage. “It is‘all about him in 
pretty: generous allowance. “ Beauty and 
the Barge,” at the New Theatre, will res- 
tore the balance in full measure. What a 
rollicking, breezy, inconsequential farce it 
is! How impossible its situations—what 
an extravaganza of fun and nonsense! Of 
plot there is none, or next to none, and that 
little a hopeless travesty on life, but it 
bubbles incessantly with merriment ; it is 
alive from start to finish, a good old- 
fashioned roaring farce in three acts. And 
the fun is not drawn out of compromising 
situations, domestic infelicities, the hunting 
of a social scandal through a game of hide- 
and-seek. One cannot imagine Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs and Mr. Louis N. Parker, who are 
responsible for “ Beauty and the Barge,’ 
resorting to the improprieties for the basis 
of a play or for the humour of their inven- 
tion. Mr. Jacobs is no sentimentalist, but 
neither is he a degenerate. His fun is 
clean and honest, though he plays with love 
im caps and bells. In nearly all he writes, 
too, there is just that touch of humble 
pathos that makes the fun more appetising. 
We laugh at Captain Barley, his amorous 
proclivities, his jaunty appropriation of 
every woxan’s fancy, his embarrassments 
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and his discomfiture, but we love him in 
spite of it all, the character is drawn with 
sc sympathetic and tender a touch. In 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s hands Captain James 
Barley is inimitable, is irresistible. His 
face, his voice, the set of his cap, the lurch 
in his walk are perfect ; each detail in the 
composition is studied and arranged to the 
ultimate effect. The wind of the sea is 
in his beard; his imagination soars far 
above barges and betrays itself in the de- 
lightful swagger of his rolling gait; he 
walks the deck of the “Heart in 
Hand” as if she were a liner, lolls 
over the bar of the “Old Ship” ard 
ogles the landlady with the air of ever- 
green youth. 

It is impossible, of course, to deal with 
“Beauty and the Barge” seriously as a 
drama. A peppery old major has a 
daughter, Ethel, who, by her father’s de- 
sire, is engaged to a Mr. Manners, living 
in Russia, whom she has scarcely seen and 
does not love. Just as Manners is return- 
ing to claim his bride, and the unwilling 
bride is planning to escape this destiny, 
Lieutenant Boyne, R.N., plumps into the 
situation and carries the heart of Ethel by 
storm, losing his own at sight. But Ethel 
lacks the courage to defy both the choleric 
father and the unloved Manners and de- 
cides to fly. The middle-aged Captaia 
Barley, the bluff seafarer, seems a safe 
escort, and as his barge, the “Heart in 
Hand,” is about to sail for London, she 
secretly engages passage, the amorou3 
captain promptly cuncluding that the girl 
has found him irresistible. The dashing 
naval lieutenant divines her purpose, and, 
having bribed the first mate of the barge t» 
feign illness, secures his place for th2 
voyage. He also smuggles on board a 
widow who is nurse in Major Smedley’s 
household, with the double purpose of 
playing propriety (though she knows 
nothing of Ethel’s plan) and to checkmate 
Captain Barley’s evident penchant for 
Ethel, when the right moment arrives, since 
the widow is one of the victims of the 
captain’s blandishments. Eventually Cap- 
tain Barley is sufficiently discomfited. 
Major Smedley traces his daughter and 
forgives her revolt from authority, the mor 
readily as Manners has been accommodated 
meanwhile with a lady love whom he 
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prefers to Ethel, while the latter and 
Lieutenant Boyne agree that all is best in 
the merriest of all possible worlds. 

Such is the bald outline of the story, so 
far as there is a story. It is the filling in 
that creates the play, for the incidents 
threaded on this meagre and very unlikelv 
succession of events are conceived in tne 
spirit of broad farce and acted with con- 
summate art. One and all the parts are 
taken with a spirit and a zest that would 
make the fortunes of a play possessing 
far less intrinsic merit than “ Beauty and 
the Barge.” 

The farce always eludes analysis, and 
both “ Beauty and the Barge” and “ ‘ine 
Duke of Killicrankie” belong to that order 
of play where the most absurd and imp v- 
bable, not to say impossible, situations may 
be turned to account without offending the 
critical sense. It is, of course, inco2- 
ceivable that such a situation could arise 11 
real life as that around which the action 
moves in the latter play, viz., the incarcera 
tion of two ladies in a remote castle by 
peer of the realm and his confederate until 
they consent to marry their captors. Such 
things simply cannot happen, and if they 
could, we should have to conceive of quite 
a new order of womanhood if reserve and 
repulsion could be changed into devotio1 
by so violent a process as abduction and 
imprisonment. But Mr. Robert Marshail 
has woven into this situation a texture of 
fun so light and gay and sparkling that the 
Criterion has for many months now echoe.l 
to the most genuine and spontaneous merri- 
ment. 

In “Winnie Brooke, Widow,” by Mr. 
Malcolm Watson, the domain of comedy is 
reached, though, as interpreted, one or two 
of the parts are permitted to drop into 
pure farce, much to the puzzlement of the 
playgoer who prefers the distinction to 
be more clearly observed. The play was 
staged for a short time at a West End 
theatre, but has had a long and successful 
run in the provinces. I myself happened 
not to see it till an opportunity offered 
when the play ran a week recently at the 
Crown Theatre, Peckham, where it was 
staged and acted with as much care and 
attention as it could receive at any met- 
ropolitan theatre. A peculiar interest 
attached to “ Winnie Brooke, Widow ” from 
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the fact that Miss Ada Reeve made her 
début in legitimate drama in assuming the 
title role. Let it be said at once that, 
though Miss Reeve showed occasionally 
the influence of habit in her use of voice 
and gesture, and more especially in certain 
direct confidences with her audience, she 
has without question made a most success- 
ful appearance in this, to her, new line of 
art. She is easy, graceful, distinct, ade- 
quate in short, and avoids the temptation, 
which her training and experience hitherto 
would not have led one to expect, to overdo 
her part. 

As a play Mr. Watson’s “ Winnie 
Brooke, Widow” cannot be pronounced 
a great success. The theme is a good 
one—the hopelessness of an organised re- 
volt from the snares of matrimony, but it 
leaves us unconvinced that Dudley Mayne’s 
scheme for the founding of a retreat for 
distressed and rejected bachelors was not 
brought to grief more by unhappy chance 
than through any innate defect in the idea 
itself. ‘The -propinquity of a seminary 
for young ladies to the domain of the Re- 
treat was in itself an unlucky chance, for 
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it must be of the very first importance in 
such a revolt that the experiment should 
be conducted in a spot as remote as pos- 
sible from feminine distractions. More- 
over, the interest of the first two acts is 
not maintained in the last. The end is 
foreseen in all its completeness when the 
curtain falls on the second act, and the 
third is only kept going by unnecessarily 
prolonging, and so weakening, the de- 
nouement. The truth is that, in spite of 
the three pairs of lovers who play some- 
what important roles, no one of the stories 
has enough real substance for a three-act 
play. The lovers are separated, not by 
cruel fate, but by their own idiosyncracies 
or folly, and we cannot feel very much in- 
terest in their fortunes. The play must 
be classed as a comedy, but it has not 
enough of reality of life and too much 
of a kind of sickly male cowardice to take 
much hold on us. The widow is the only 
person in the play who understands her- 
self and her fellow-creatures. The rest 
are rather anemic or else, like the clergy- 


man and his wife, a little farcical, and so 
unreal. 


: Drown Sorrow 


in & Cup of wine 


And let us all 


George Wither 
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® THE PASSING HOUR ay Edward Bennett > 


Christmas will be 
upon us in a few weeks 
and, with the exception 
of verys young folk and 
those who are entitled to Christmas boxes, 
everybody is saying that he shall be glad 
when the season is over. The safest re- 
mark to make at this time of «year is, “It 
does not seem a bit like Christmas.” Nine 
people out of ten will agree with you if you 
make such a statement. For we all have in 
our minds an ideal Christmas, which was 
perhaps partly realised in childhood, but as 
the years pass it corresponds less and less 
with the time that is. And this year 
especially the message “ Peace on earth, 
goodwill to men” deepens the sense of dis- 
illusionment in our hearts. “Christmas,” 
we say, sadly, “represents one of the 
world’s failures to realise an ideal.” In- 
numerable people indeed have, this 
autumn, been answering in the negative the 
Daily Telegraph's question, “Do we be- 
lieve?” <A great deal of very confused 
thinking has been the result, and I think 
it would save endless controversy if we 
admitted at the outset of such an enquiry, 
what is patent to every student of character, 
that what is called the religious sense is‘a 
matter of temperament and varies in quan- 
tity and quality with every individual. It 
is certainly not a question solely of good- 
ness or righteousness. ahese are, of 


Do WE 
BELIEVE? 


course, implied in every attempt to hold. 


communion with the Unseen, but the in- 

stinct itself is something quite apart from 

the moral sense. Indeed, you may put a 
34 


bad man and a good man side by side and 
be forced to come to the conclusion that 
the former has the gift of spiritual dis- 
cernment and the latter is deaf tothe voice 
of the spirit. It is a part of the irony of 
life that to the sinner is oftem. given an 
insight which is denied to the man who 
fears God and keeps the Commandments. 
t is not iis sin which gives him this know- 
ledge ; it is his sensitive temperament. And 
the men who believe in this intuitive way, 
which I believe js the only way, are on an 
absolutely different plane from those whose 
faith is a matter of external evidences. 
They speak a diffefent spiritual language. 
Let the musical man endeavour to convince 
the non-musical man that certain combina- 
tions of sound must in the nature of things 
produce certain effects on the ear, and he 
might just as well talk to a stone image. 
Let the non-musical man endeavour to con- 
vince the musical man that what he has 
said is incorrect and that his enjoyment is 
an illusion of the senses; will he convince 
his musical brother? Not a bit, though the 
musical man is in the nature of the case 
unable to demonstrate his position. It is 
the same with art, with poetry, and with 
the religious instinct. The ordinary 
phenomena of day and night, sky and cloud, 
flower and tree are familiar to us every day 
of our lives. One class of man appre- 
hends them and nothing more; they are 
simply phenomena td him; he can reason 
about them, collect data respecting them, 
but his emotional nature is never touched. 
But the other class of man cannot get away 
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from the consciousness of “the something ” 
behind phenomena, and Nature and man 
are always singing a songtohim. He sees 
as it were into the very life of things, and 
at moments in his own life, if not for us, at 
least for himself, he lifts the veil which 
hides the visionary gleam. In literature 
-we call such men poets, and in religion 
prophets and saints. What is the use of 
arguing with such people that what they 
see and feel has no reality? What is the 
use of asking such men the question “Do 
we believe?” They reply simply by ask- 
ing another question, “Can we help be- 
lieving ?” 

A friend of mine has told me that he 
was once talking with Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and he asked the great scientist what he 
thought of his namesake’s poetry, and Mr. 
Spencer replied that the enjoyment of most 
poetry appeared to him to consist in the 
fantastical arrangement of pecuiiar and 
obsolete words and in the turning inside 
out of otherwise clear and definite phrases. 
Mr. Spencer’s view of poetry reminds me 


very much of the view of religion taken by 
many people who are constitutionally in- 
capable of understanding the state of mind 


out of which religion springs. A large 
amount of historical Christianity is, of 
course, a question of evidences, but to the 
Christian whose instinct is religious these 
are of little consequence ; what appeals to 
him in Christianity is its intrinsic truth ; 
its correspondence with his own hopes and 
needs. Archdeacon Paley’s Evidences 
simply don’t touch him at all, though they 
may both make and destroy the faith of a 
man whose religion is a matter of external 
evidences. 

But the method of Paley never made or 
destroyed the religion of a man who, like 
Wordsworth, felt his faith. If you say to 
him “Why do you believe?” he says, and 
he has a right to say so, because your ques- 
tion implies you do not understand his state 
of mind, “I cannot prove to you these 
things so as to satisfy you, any more than 
you can disprove them so as to satisfy me.” 
~ Cardinal, Newman once said “ Of all points 
of faith the Being of God is to my own 
apprehension encompassed with most diffi- 
culty, and is yet borne in upon our minds 
with most power.” That is the religious 
problem in a nutshell. The tnings we 
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really believe, as apart from those which 
we accept on the evidence of the five 
senses, are those which are borne in upon 
us, but the difficulty of apprehension re- 
mains. 

I see no sign that the race of men who 
possess spiritual discernment is declining, 
or is likely to disappear, because Paley is 
out of date and the Bible is no longer 
valued as history. There is, on the con- 
trary, a growing interest in all the pro- 
blems which have to do with the Unseen, 
and there is an increasing distrust of the 
analytical method as a means of arriving 
at spiritual truths. The pity is that the 
defenders of religion are often those who 
have not the gift of the spirit. There is a 
fine passage in one of Matthew Arnold’s 
books, where he imagines the effect on the 
Eastern mind of the attempts of certain 
English bishops “to do something for the 
Eternal Godhead,” to prove Its Existence 
by data and the evidence of phenomena. 
Israel's watchword was simply “The 
Eternal loveth righteousness,” and Mr. 
Arnold soliloquises: “Poor Israel, poor 
ancient people! What punishment can 
have been to thee like the punishment of 
watching the performance of the Aryan 
genius upon the foundation which thou 
hadst given to it ?—to behold this terrible 
az triumphant philosopher with his mono- 
theistic idea and his metaphysical Trinity, 
‘neither confounding the Persons nor 
dividing the Substance.’ Like the torture 
for a poet to hear people laying down the 
law about poetry who have not the sense 
of what poetry is—a sense with which he 
was born.” I often think of these words 
when I am listening to sermons or reading 
the correspondence columns of the Daily 
Telegraph. 


But it is said we 
don’t believe because 
we don’t carry out in 
our national and pri- 
vate lives the doctrines 
of our faith. Moreover, we are, some say, 
the slaves of impracticable ideals. Chris- 
tianity is a failure because it is imprac- 
ticable, so also is the marriage state, for 
this, too, falls short of the high ideal which 
gave it birth. “Let us get rid of all im- 
possible ideals” men say, “ and let us intro- 
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duce standards of conduct which can be 
accepted by the man in the street. Let us 
go back to the simple, intelligible moral 
code of the Ten Commandments, and 
abandon the Sermon on the Mount as a 
counsel of perfection. In marriage let us 
have monogamy, but not monotony, and let 
us have short marriage contracts.” But 
surely here we have more confused think- 
ing. Men misconceive the very meaning of 
the word ideal, and they don’t understand 
that the progress of the world should be 
judged as much by the advance it makes in 
its ideals as by its practice. Time was 
when the Commandments must have 
seemed to the wild men and women of the 
desert a hopelessly impracticable ideal, but 
the centuries have passed and the keeping 
of the Commandments is now simply a 
matter of what we call good form. Then, 
again, if one thing is clearer than another, 
it is that the ideals implied in Christianity 
and in a permanent marriage contract have 
risen immeasurably during the last hundred 
years. Perhaps we are approximating to 
the ideals of a hundred years ago, but 
it is quite certain, of course, that we fall 
lamentably below our own ideals. Let us, 
however, be just to our own age, and admit 
that the mere consciousness of our de- 
ficiency should count to us for righteous- 
ness. Moreover, we have developed these 
ideals, and this is something to our credit. 
It is our impatience which is at fault. For 
it is almost within the memory of living 
man that the Sermon on the Mount has 
come to be regarded as the Magna Charta 
of Christianity. | Though the religion is 
nineteen hundred years old, it is only 
within recent times that the idealism of the 
Sermon has become in men’s minds the 
highest expression of Christianity. To our 
forefathers the Christian religon meant so 
much else ; it was the means of escape from 
eternal damnation ; it was a form of life 
insurance, and its precepts were followed, 
not because of their ideal beauty or 
grandeur, but for the very simple reason 
that such conduct ensured future happi- 
ness. The object of the Christian was not 
to carry out in its fulness the ideal of the 
Sermon for its own sake, but only so much 
of it as would save him from hell. We 
have to a large extent grown out of this 
state of mind; the doctrine of future re- 
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wards and punishments seems to many of 
us to be on a Jower moral plane than that 
to which we have attained, but all the 
brighter and all the intenser shines out for 
us the idealism of the great Sermon. It 
is altogether untrue, as some correspondents 
of the Daily Telegraph have been repeat- 
ing, that this Sermon has been the ideal 
religion for nineteen centuries and is far- 
ther off from realisation than ever. The 
fact is, men are only beginning to under- 
stand what it means. It is even with the 
majority of Christian-professing folk a 
new ideal. For centuries the central fact 
of Christianity was the death of its 
Founder ; it has been left almost to our 
own age to demonstrate that the Life is 
the thing that matters. The Life is in the 
Sermon. And nothing has tended to keep 
the Sermon in the background more than 
the fact that the Old ‘and New Testaments 
have been regarded with equal authority. 
The Old Testament is slowly taking its 
place among the realised ideals of the 
world, and the New has for the first time 
the field to itself. This is partly why a 
man professes to be staggered by the con- 
trast between the profession and the per 
formance. For the ideal of the Sermo. 
in its naked simplicity is so new to him; it 
has always been previously accompanied 
by Old Testament qualifications. The 
horrors of war never affected our fore- 
fathers with that sense of incongruity 
which afflicts us, for the God of the Jew: 
was a God of Battles. The humanity of 
the great Sermon could always be coun- 
tered by the Lord’s own 1ecorded sayings 
in the Old Testament. And this combina- 
tion of two almost opposite ideals has re- 
sulted in much curious thinking and actii¢ 
on the part of individuals. 


I once knew a dear 
old lady with whom 
religion was a daily in- 
spiration, “As ever in 
my great Taskmaster’s 
eye” might have been said of the spirit in 
which her life was lived. But much study 
of the Bible had produced in her mind a 
very curious result. She apparently had 
never been able to reconcile the two con- 
ceptions of Divinity which distinguisa 
the Old and the New Testaments, and she 
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had worked out for herself a compromise 
which she fitted in to the facts of her life. 
It was indeed evident, though not to her- 
self, that she believed in two Gods, and 
by this meas she at least never confounded 
the Persons or divided the Substance. 
“The Almighty” and “my Master” were 
names which in her mind denoted the same 
Being, but as there were specially defined 
hours and seasons for their respective uses 
they developed in course of time into two 
totally distinct + conceptions. “ The 
Almighty,” for instance, was the Orderet 
and Designer of the Universe who 
punished the wicked and sat on His 
Throne in the far-off heavens. A sort of 
aloofness seemed attached to the idea of 
Him as conceived by the old lady—it was 
not that He was impersonal; her creed 
was far too anthropomorphic for so ad- 
vanced a conception of Deity—but that He 
dealt with “ affairs” rather than with men 
and women in their personal relations. 


To her He was always the Great Chastiser. 
She traced His hand in wars, earthquakes, 


fire-, general elections, when the Liberals 
were in a majority, and in most of the un- 
pleasant weather we experience. “It is 
the Almighty’s doing” was always her ver- 
dict when anything unpleasant happened. 
Merciless, despotic, the God of the Jew 
but not of the Christian, was this Almighty 
of hers. Understood in this sense He re- 
presented her intellectual conception of 
God, but, as so often happens when the 
intellect or analytical faculty works alone 
upon these problems, the solution was 
wholly at fault with the verdict of her 
heart. With a weaker character this con- 
flict of mind and heart produces scepticism. 
Not so with the old lady. An unconscious 
mental and emotional process went on 
within her, the result of which was seen 
in the peculiar compromise she finally 
adopted. Its outward and visible sign was 
the frequent use of the name “my Master.” 
An infinite softening of the conception of 
Deity seemed to accompany the sound of 
that name. And there was no aloofness 
about Him. Sydney Smith described a 
certain class of persons as “ possessing a 
noisy familiarity with the Deity.” Miss 
Broughton, too, in one of her novels, speaks 
of a certain paterfamilias who at family 
rayers habituaily prayed or rather com- 
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manded the Almighty to bless the High 
Court of Parliament. In fact we are all 
familiar with this kind of patronage of the 
Higher Power, and it is as different as any- 
thing can be from the Theism of my old 
lady. This never shocked one by its irre- 
verence, nor did it seem to be unsuited to 
a high ideal of Divinity. But it indicated 
certainly very familiar relations. “My ~ 
Master,” according to her own account, was 
in daily and hourly communication with 
her. He dictated all her actions. He 
was the inspirer of every thought and as- 
piration. And as all her actions were 
gentle and her soul full of the milk of 
human kindness, the contrast between “ my 
Master” and “the Almighty” was some- 
times terribly startling. Of course, she 
would have warmly repudiated the dis- 
tinction ; nevertheless it existed and showed 
itself in every department of life. “The 
Almighty ” sent wisely hundreds of men to 
their death in a shipwreck or colliery acci- 
dent; He tortured others with lifelong 
diseases for some wise purpose, but “ my 
Master” would never hurt a fly. She 
traced His hand in all the blessings she 
enjoyed, in the changes for the better in 
her husband’s health, just as the changes 
for the worse were always ascribed to the 
Almighty, and in the changes for the better 
in very trying weather. “My Master” 
sometimes interfered to put Mr. Giadstone 
in a minority ; it was the Almighty who for 
some wise reason gave him occasionally a 
majority. There was little of the Judge or 
Inexorable Ruler about this conception of 
Divinity. “My Master’ was a more than 
indulgent Father to the sins and weak- 
nesses of two old people. 

The strictest of churchwoman, as she 
was, in her profession and in the rules 
which she laid down for other people’s 
guidance, her own life was one long series 
of dispensations obtained from her Master 
relieving her from these sames rules and 
observances. “My Master thoroughly 
understands how we are placed,” was her 
unanswerable reply when confronted with 
neglected religious duties and broken com- 
mandments. Yet if others failed they 
were dealt with satisfactorily by “the 
Almighty.” I have always thought that 
this old lady’s religion was the best com- 
promise between the Old and the New 
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Testaments that I have ever met. It was, 
at least, a practical illustration of the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto stood in the way 
of Christian idealism. 


The other ideal which 
we are asked to aban- 
don, because it puts too 
severe a _ strain on 
human nature, is the permanent marriage 
contract. Ten years has been suggested 
as the ideal to take the place of “ until 
death us do part.” But is it not the same 
with marriage as it is with Christianity : 
the ideal has risen immeasurably during 
the last fifty years, and has not kept pace 
with the practice? In former-days I think 
men and women did not expect so much of 
each other as they do now; for one thing 
their imaginations were not fed by the 
perusal of innumerable love stories, which 
give the passion of love an altogether 
exaggerated place in the average man and 
woman’s life. To jog along without words 
between the parties was, with our fathers, 
t>? be happily married, and the merely 
negative virtue of abstaining from blows 
indicated a fairly successful union. But 
now, unless there are outward and visible 
signs that the high temperature of court- 
ship or early married life is maintained 
throughout one’s existence, we are sup- 
posed by our friends to be disillusionised, 
and we are not what they call happily 
married. Now, as I have said, the ideal 
has been raised partly because of the way 
our sentimental nature has been educated 
by novel-reading and theatre-going. But 
another reason for the raising of the ideal 
is, Of course, the general advancentent 
of women in independence and _intelli- 
gence. They are taking their right place 
as the companions and intellectual com- 
rades of men, and the old ideal of mar- 
riage where the woman’s individuality is 
lost in the man’s is dying out. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult for two indi- 
viduals who think, read, and act on lines 
of their own to live together in hourly 
and daily converse. Least of all is the 
average man capable of readily adapting 
himself to the new conditions. The new 
and higher ideal of married life, which is, 
in the main, comradeship rather than the 
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merging of one individuality in that of 
another, has not been long enough with 
us to achieve any great results, but in my 
opinion it is bound up with the permanent 
marriage contract and not with temporary 
agreements. In the change from the one 
ideal to the other there will necessarily be 
many domestic revolutions, but the new 
ideal has come to stay. For one thing, 
when fully realised it will make men and 
women more careful how they rush into 
matrimony. The most sensible novel I 
have read for a long time is Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s “ Double Harness,” because it is at 
once so true to life, with its hopes and 
disappointments, and yet does not omit 
to suggest “a way out.” Most of us have 
been in love, some of us are still in love, 
a few are always more or less so, and we 
know there is nothing more delightful in 
human experience. ~ But its illusory 
character as a guide to comradeship pro- 
vides us with most of the tragedy and 
comedy of plays and novels. An elderly 
man, in Mr. Hope’s novel, talks in this way 
to a youth who has been swearing his eter- 
nal devotion to a lady :—“ When you talk 
like that you assume that these things last. 
Well, in nine cases out of ten they don't. 
I don’t say that’s nice, or amiable, or 
elevated, or anything else. I didn’t make 
human nature, and I don’t particularly ad- 
mire it. But there it is—in nine cases out 
of ten, you know. And if you think you 
know a case that’s the tenth - 

“This was exactly what Blake was sure 
he did know.” 

Well, this was very young and very de- 
lightful in Blake; we have gone through 
the experience ourselves, but the older 
man knew what he was talking about, and 
he knew why marriage was so often a 
failure. It is a failure when a temporary 
passion is made the excuse for a life-long 
union, and it will not take the beauty out 
of love affairs or the romance out of lovers’ 
hearts if they realise more fully than they 
do at present the higher ideal of married 
life which we owe to the woman’s move- 
ment. Three-fourths of the ordinary rela- 
tions of married folk are common to all 
mutual friends. Most of us have dearly 
loved friends whom we have known all our 
lives; it nevér occurs to us to suggest 
time-limits for such friendships ; a genuine 
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friendship wears the better for time and 
experience ; if I have made a friend of my 
wife is it likely I shall ever want a time- 
limit? The thing is ridiculous; the pro- 
per time-limits for unions where genuine 
friendship and capacity for good gomrade- 
ship are not bound up with the sexual pas- 
sion should be measured in weeks and 
months rather than years. What an in- 
tolerable period’ ten years would seem to a 
man or woman who had been merely what 
we call in love with each other! Mr. 
Hope seems to imply in his novel that the 
reason why all his married couples were 
unhappy was that they expected too much 
of each other; they had had too high an 
ideal. I am inclined to think that the 
reason why so many marriages don’t suc- 
ceed is because the ideal doesn’t include the 
conditions which are implied in ordinary 
friendship. We have a quarrel with our 
wife ; we immediately think of the eternal 
happiness we once vowed we were going 
to have in her society; our ideal is shat- 
tered; we think ourselves unhappy and 
our marriage a failure. We both sit oppo- 
site each other by the fireside and discuss 
short marriage contracts. How soon are 
they likely to come within the sphere of 
practical politics? But if we both have 
a sense of humour the mere asking the 
question will send us into one another's 
arms. And we shall then make the dis- 
covery, the idea of which had not occurred 
to us before, that we have actually become 
friends. We have raised, not lowered, the 
ideal of marriage, and we go on ad infi- 
nitum. It is the only basis for a permanent 
marriage contract. We should judge the 
happiness of our married friends not so 
much by the frequency with which they 
kiss one another as by the readiness they 
dispiay to shake each other by the hand. 
When married people kiss one another in 
public I am often afraid that they are not 
friends in private. I hear somebody say 
behind my elbow, “ You are a brute and 
don’t believe what you are saying ; you are 
in reality the most sentimental creature in 
existence.” “Well,” I reply, “may I not 
preach to myself?” 
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I have frequently in 
Mrs. CraiGie’s these pages quoted from 
New Books. the writings of John 
Oliver Hobbes. I do 
not know any living author who possesses 
a saner outlook on life than she does. 
What Mr. W. L. Courtney calls the 
feminine note in fiction is easily recognised 
in spite of her pseudonym, but she has a 
strong masculine note as well, and her 
knowledge of man is as profound as it is 
of woman. And though she takes a 
thoroughly common-sense view of the mat- 
ter she discusses, she never fails to put 
into that view sympathy and feeling. She 
has recently published two little volumes 
of essays, entitled respectively “ Letters 
from a Silent Study” and “The Artist’s 
Life,” which are both simply packed with 
good things. I can conceive no more suit- 
able Christmas present for a young man 
or woman than one of these volumes. She 
tells delightful stories in illustration of her 
views. In an essay, “On Private 
Opinions,” she reminds us how we some- 
times keep our real opinions on certain 
matters absolutely to ourselves. We all 
have “the reserved idea.” Occasionally it 
bursts out at odd moments.. “ I have heard, 
for instance, of a second wife whose 
penultimate utterance on earth was: ‘Can 
that all have been Emily’s own hair? 
Such wads and mountains!’ Her hus- 
band replied that he had seen it hanging 
in braids down Emily’s back. ‘I suppose 
you know,’ were the wife’s last words, 
‘that one can tie on braids.’ She had 
studied in silence her predecessor’s por- 
trait, by Millais, for fifteen years, and she 
had yielded to none in her spoken tributes 
to Emily’s chestnut chignon.” Here is an 
excellent description of the artistic tem- 
perament from “ The Artist’s Life.” “An 
artist is a person who thinks more than 
there is to think, feels more than there is 
to feel, and sees more than there is to see.” 
That was the verdict of a distinguished 
physician, and it explains the tragedy in 
the lives of many people who never 
painted a picture, composed a poem, or 
wrote a novel. 





CHATEAU D’IF. 
WHERE THE HERG OF DUMAS’ COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO WAS IMPRISONED. 


MONTE CRISTO’S PRISON 


By SOPHIA BEALE 


OT a little does the group of Frioul 
Islands outside the harbour of 


Marseille contribute to the beauty of the 


city. In fine weather the contrast between 
the deep blue of the Mediterranean Sea 
and the whiteness of the islands is strik- 
ing ; and when the setting sun illuminates 
the rocks, the combined effect of roseate 
stone, purple sea, and greenish sky is most 
harmonious. 

The largest of the islands is If, ren- 
dered famous by Dumas in his Monte- 
Cristo. Its castle, built by Frangois I. 
was for many years a state prison, and 
among the victims confined in it was the 
Comte de Mirabeau. The breakwater 
between the other islands, Pomégue and 
Ratonneau, confines the quarantine waters, 
and probably the present position of in- 
fected vessels is the same as the Roman 
Fretum Julium, where Cesar’s galleys 
under D. Brutus were stationed during the 
siege of Marseille. 

In fine weather an excursion to the /le 
d'1f is pleasant. One passes down the old 
port with its hundreds of vessels, its quays 
crammed with fishwomen and their wares, 
and a Babel of tongues which even ex- 
ceeds in variety that of the mole of Venice. 
At the end of the harbour one passes S. 
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Nicolas’ fort, the celebrated “ bastide” 
built by Louis XIV., and what was once 
the village of the Catalans, a mysterious 
colony of people from Spain, who settled 
upon a tongue of land at the entrance of 
the port. “It arrived,’ writes Dumas, 
“from no one knew where, and spoke an 
unknown tongue. One of its chiefs, who 
understood Provengal, begged the com- 
mune of Marseille to give them this bare 
and barren promontory, on which, like the 
sailors of ancient times, they had run their 
boats ashore. The request was granted ; 
and three months afterwards, around the 
twelve or fifteen small vessels which had 
brought these gipsies of the sea, a small 
village sprang up. ‘This village, con- 
structed in a singular and _ picturesque 
manner, half Moorish, half Spanish, has 
survived to the present day and is in- 
habited by the descendants of those men 
who speak the language of their fathers.” 
There these people remained for centuries, 
faithful to their home “like a flock of sea 
birds,” without mixing with the Marseil- 
lais; intermarrying and preserving their 
original customs, costume, and language. 

In passing out of the harbour we see 
the fortress church of S. Victor, built in 
the. twelfth century, and well worth a visit ; 
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and above the whole city and the old 
church, dominates the modern Rococo 
guardian, Nétre Dame de la Garde. The 
situation is magnificent, and when in early 
morning, one sees the gilt statue glistening 
in the sunlight above the mist and smoke, 
it undoubtedly is most beautiful. 

It is said that the Chateau d'If is to 
be put into the market. What an oppor- 
tunity for a first-class millionaire! Ima- 
gine living on the island from which the 
Count was hurled into the sea, sewn up in 
a sack as a dead man! It is said that 
one would-be purchaser had the wondrous 
idea of creating a sort of Musée Grévin, 
or Madame Tussaud’s, the wax figures to 
personate the various prisoners immolated 
in the dungeons. Another desiring pur- 


chaser wished to excavate the foundations 
in order to find a flagon of oil, another of 
wine, a metal box holding grains of wheat, 
and a plague bearing the date of the lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone, December 20, 
152, all of which, it is said, were buried. 

An amusing anecdote is related of a 
visit paid by Dumas to the fortress. In 
going round the prison, he was careful to 
ask the cicerone where the celebrated lover 
of Mercedes was confined, and the jailor, 
in the innocence of his mind confusing his- 
tory and romance, actually took the novelist 
into the veritable dungeon where Dantés 
had excavated the passage of communica- 
tion into the Abbé’s cell. 

Another anecdote, less familiar, 
that some visitors, asking the 


relates 
jailor 
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whether any prisoners were still confined 
in the chateau, received the reply, “Only 
one.” 

“Can we see him?” 

“Non, c’est defendu ; but you may hear 
him,” and he led the trippers to the door 
of a cell. “Hé! Monsieur Etienne, com- 
ment allez vous aujourd’hui ?” 

“Merci, Monsieur Grasson, cela ne va 
pas trop mal.” 

“Can I do anything for you? Is there 
anything you want?” 
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“ Merci, Monsieur, je ne crois pas. Mais, 
cependant, if you have un peu de tabac in 
your pocket, it would not be unaccept- 
able.” 

“Ah! par exemple, non! ‘Times are 
bad—the Government is mean, and pays 
us poor jailors so badly, we cannot indulge 
in tobacco. S 

The man being. a ventriloquist, rarely 
found this little stratagem fail in produc- 
ing the weed or its equivalent in cash— 
naturally, for his own pipe. 


“IN WHITE AND BLACK” 


By S. P. READE 


ACH morning when I needs must go, 
My wife stands in the porch, while I 
Pause at the gate to wave good-bye. 
Her morning gown is white, and so 
The hall’s deep shadows at her back 
Show up her figure, white on black. 


"Wtben Christmas’ coma 


about again, 
OK then I shalt 


= 


money. 
TN hoard it up. and, 
60x and all, 
Ih give it fo my honey. ” 
“ Henry Carey. 
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At night, when dews begin to fall 
She hears me at the garden gate, 
And steals into the porch to wait; 
Against the brightly-lighted hall, 
With curls and lace in dainty fret, 
A charming little silhouette. 


, 





a upon a time, such a long time ago 

that we must count by hundreds and 
hundreds of years, there lived a king and 
queen in the kingdom of Kerry. They 
had three daughters and only one son, so 
they very naturally thought that he was 
worth all the girls put together, and, but 
for his own wisdom and good disposition, 
he would certainly have been a spoilt child. 

For many years Cairbré-Ri, or Cairbré 
the King, feared that he would have no 
son to carry his sword and wield his spear 
after he was dead. 

This would have been a terrible disaster, 
for Cairbré was a great warrior, and wanted 
his son to rule in his place when the sword 
should drop from his hand through old age 
or death. Cairbré came of the great fight- 
ing race of the Fians, and was of mighty 
stature, with the golden hair and brave 
blue eyes of his people. He was fierce and 
strong in battle, though at home gentle and 
affectionate as a little child. 

I will tell you something of the way that 
kings lived in those days, and how the 
news was brought to Cairbré of the birth of 
the prince. 

Ireland was then mostly bog and forest, 
overrun with wolves, wild boars, and other 
animals. ‘There were a great many different 
tribes scattered throughout the country, 
who cut down the trees until they cleared 
a space where they and their wives and 
children could live in safety. 

Then each tribe selected a king to rule 


over them and lead them into battle if 
occasion arose. But all these kings were 


subject to one chief, and did him homage. 
He was the King of Tara, and was called 
Ard-Ri, or High King of Ireland. 

King’s palaces were not built of marble 
and stone as they are now, but in spite of 


rude architecture they were very comfort- 
able. They had lofty halls, hung with 
cloth and drapery of bright colours. Their 
walls were decorated with gold and silver 
ornaments and armour, and the branching 
antlers of the stag. In the evening, when 
the day’s work was over, the king sat in a 
raised seat at the end of the great hall, 
with all his people around him. A great 
company of slaves, swine-herds, and hunts- 
men cleaned their weapons and mended 
their bows and arrows, while bards and 
minstrels sang songs of love and battle to 
the music of the harp. 

There were other friends of the king 
present also, the huge grey hounds that 
helped in the chase and waged war upon 
the wolves which infested the country. 
They lay beside their masters, or stretched 
themselves in front of the fire in the 
middle of the hall. These dogs were 
noble animals of marvellous strength and 
courage. They are now extinct, more’s the 
pity! but sometimes you see pictures of 
them in company with a round tower and 
a harp without a crown. 

One bitterly cold night in February, 
King Cairbré sat as usual with his retainers 
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in the great hall. A terrible storm was 
raging outside, and the company had to 
skout in order that their voices might be 
heard above the roaring of the blast. 
- There was no music that night. The 
harps were silent, and the king was grave 
and thoughtful. 

Suddenly a wench came running in, and, 
having made a reverence to Cairbré, told 
him that he had a son and heir. 

Whereupon the whole company rose up 
to wish their well-loved monarch joy, and 
for many days there was nothing but feast- 
ing and rejoicing everywhere. 

But still the storm raged on, and rain 
fell without ceasing day and night. 

On the third evening. after the birth, 
a beautiful girl, dressed like a peasant, 
appeared in the hall. No one knew 
who she was, or whither she had come. 
Having made obeisance to the king, more 
after the manner of a princess than a lowly 
maiden, she raised her hand imperiously 
to command silence, and addressed the 
king thus: 

“ Listen, Cairbré-Ri, to the wind that 
howleth like a Banshee round thy house, 
to the rain that slappeth the wall as if with 
a whip. Thou hearest how the great trees 
in the forest sob and groan as they bend 
their naked heads before the blast. There- 
fore, marvel not if the wind and the water 
have power over thy son to enchant him.” 

At this the king was terribly distressed, 
and entreated her to tell him why. 

“Because he hath entered the world 
while they are angry,” replied the maiden. 

“Ts it an evil spell?” asked Cairbré. 

But the wench only laughed, and shovk 
her head, leaving king and people in the 
dark as to her meaning, for soon after 
she disappeared as mysteriously as she 
had come. 

In the hall that night was an aged bard 
who was more than a hundred years old. 
He was quite blind, and nearly always 
dozing ; but when they woke him up and 
described the girl, he mumbled “ Mor- 
Reega.” He had seen her once, and was 
the only one then living who could say 
so, for she had not appeared in Ireland 
for two generations. 
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Now Mor-Reega, or Great Queen, was A 
goddess who had the gift of prophecy and 
could perform all kinds of magic; she 
could change herself into the shape of an 
animal or any other thing that she pleased. 
She played many merry pranks on the 
Irish, but was good-natured withal, and 
used to help her favourites in battle. 

When the king heard the old bard's 
words, he despaired, for he feared that if his 
strange visitor was Mor-Reega, her speech 
could only mean that his son would be 
drowned. But his friends comforted him 
by saying that it was more likely that the 
boy’s luck would come to him through the 
water. 

Perhaps he was to own a ship on the 
high seas and come back laden with 
treasures of gold and precious stones to 
Kerry. 

But the infant, who was named Fergus, 
did not care what they said about him just 
then, although as soon as he could take 
notice he began immediately to fulfil the 
forecast ; for the first thing that interested 
him was a natural fountain just outside the 
fosse. In truth it was only a rude basin for 
imprisoning the water that rose from the 
centre in a slender column, but the baby 
laughed and crowed with delight as it shot 
into the air, dividing as it reached its 
greatest height into cascades, which threw 
delicate fringes of spray into the basin 
underneath. When the sun shone through 
the mist it formed the most exquisite 
rainbows, which were the joy of all 
The people called the fountain 
“ Uisge-an-solas,” which means “ Water of 
Light.” 

The months follow each other quickly, 
and soon l’ergus was able to toddle by the 
Hand 
in hand, they used to cross the draw-bridge, 
and go out into the green forest where the 
fountain was. 


beholders. 


queen’s side and ask her questions. 


“Mother,” said the boy one day, “ why 
does the water here leap up when the bog 
is always smooth and silent, except where 
the wind ruffles it?” 

“Because, my son,” replied the queen, 
“there is a fairy lying on his back at the 
bottom of the fountain, and he kicks up 


THE FOUNTAIN 


the water with his feet all day long, just 
for fun.” 

“ But how can he do it?” 

“Give me your ball and you shall see.” 

So the wooden ball was thrown into the 
water, and danced on the top of it like a 
live thing in time to the music that the 
queen told her son was the laughter of the 
fairies, 
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“They do not know how to weep,” said 
she, “ for they are never sad or froward like 
mortals.” 

Sometimes the ball ‘would come down 
into the basin with a smack, but it was 
always mysteriously drawn into the centre 
and shot up again. 

At times the fountain did not play at all ; 
then Fergus knew that the fairies were 
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asleep, and he crept about the forest on 
tip-toe for fear of disturbing them. 

Years rolled on. Fergus had grown big 
and handsome. He was early skilled in 
all the arts of the chase, and could easily 
distance his compeers in running and 
wrestling. 

But still the fountain had the same 
fascination for him as of old; he used to 
stand beside it dreaming and gazing until 
he could see the fairies quite plainly 
dancing in the spray with the sunlight 
shining through their pretty quivering 
wings, and in summer, when the basin 
was full of water-lilies, he watched them 
playing hide and seek under the large flat 
leaves, and sailing about in tiie white and 
gold cups. 

But meanwhile the king and queen had 
not forgotten Mor-Reega’s words, and they 
watched Fergus anxiously, praying that he 
might never want to go to sea, for they 
firmly believed that if he put his foot on a 
ship the waves would swallow him up, he 
being under the enchantment of wind and 
water. 

They had no cause tu fear, because the 
young prince’s tastes lay in quite a different 
direction. 

At this time the country enjoyed peace, 
and Cairbré had strengthened his position 
by marrying his daughters to neighbouring 
kings, so Fergus was the only one left in 
the nest. In the time that he could spare 
from hunting and warlike exercises, he was 
always making models of clay—fountains 
and fairies, deers with branching horns, 
warriors with shield and spear. Then 
learned Comarbs (monks), who saw how 
skilfully he fashioned these things, told the 
king that his son was a sculptor like the 
great ones of Greece and Rome, whose 
work is immortal. 

Cairbré did not like to hear this, for he 
wanted the prince to be only a famous 
warrior and fight beside him in the day of 
battle. 

When Fergus was about twenty, another 
great storm swept over Ireland, carry- 
ing ruin and disaster everywhere. In 
some parts whole towns were destroyed, 
and a great many people and poor dumb 
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animals were drowned or dashed to pieces. 
3rooks and rivers overflowed their banks 
and ran all about the country, while peace- 
ful little streams became wild mountain 
torrents, tearing their way through the 
woods, and dragging trees and rocks along 
with them in their headlong flight. 

But Fergus loved the storm, and seemed 
to grow bigger and handsomer while Nature 
raged. 

The rain lasted so long that the country 
was flooded. 

Then the High King vowed that if he 
could only see the sun shine again on the 
hill of Tara, he would put up there the 
most beautiful fountain that the world ever 
saw. Therefore, when at Jast the storm 
abated, messengers went east and west, 
north and south, to make the Ard-Ri’s 
desire known to all. They blew their 
trumpets everywhere, and proclaimed that 
whosoever should bring to the King of 
Tara the handsomest model of a fountain, 
might demand for his reward the hand of 
the king’s daughter, who was said to be the 
most lovely girl in Ireland. On Hallow 
Eve, at the great annual feast of Tara, the 
victor’s name would be announced, and the 
fountain uncovered in presence of all the 
people. 

When Fergus heard of this competition, 
he determined to try his luck, for an Irish 
prince had no call to be ashamed to work 
for the King of Tara, whose vassal he was. 
The visions of his childhood came back to 
the prince, and he shut himself up alone 
with the beings that had peopled his world 
when he gazed into the old fountain. Soon 
under his skilful fingers the soft clay began 
to take the shape of a lily in the centre 
of a wide basin. On the slender stem 
appeared gradually buds and flowers from 
which fairies with merry faces and delicate 
wings peeped out. Then around the walls 
a forest rapidly grew up, with wild boars, 
stags, and wolves, and their foes, the 
hounds, all portrayed with such marvellous 
power that they seemed to require but a 
touch to-make the trees rustle, and the 
beasts to spring into life. When the model 


was finished, Fergus showed it to no one 
save only his parents. 











In truth the work was wondrously beauti- 
ful, but Cairbré shook his head sadly, for 
he:thought it shame that a warrior and a 
king’s son should possess skill in art like 
a monk. 

“But, my lord,” said the queen, “this 
may be the breaking of the spell that holds 
our son to the enchantment of wind and 
water. For the storm caused the Ard-Ri 
to desire a fountain, and what is a fountain 
for but to hold water? If the boy wins the 
prize his luck will have come to him 
through water, and he will be free.” 

“Tt may be so,” replied the king, “or 
it may not.” 

Fergus carried his model to Tara, indulg- 
ing by the way in radiant dreams of his 
success. On arriving there, he heard that 
the works of his rivals were so numerous 
and beautiful that the king was at his wits’ 
end to decide upon their merits. They 
also told him that the fair white marble in 
which the fountain was to be sculptured 
had already come from Italy, and the work- 
men were waiting to carry out the design 
that the king should choose. 

Then Fergus made obeisance to the 
Ard-Ri, and humbly presented his work, 
which was covered with a cloth, for no eye 
save the king’s was to rest upon the models 
until the selection was made. Then the 
prince returned home to wait with what 
patience he could for the feast of Hallow 
Eve. 

When the time drew near, King Cairbré 
and the queen, with Fergus and a great 
retinue of nobles and servants on horseback, 
set out for Tara. 

They found the rich plain around the 
holy hill thronged with people. 

Bards and warriors, wrestlers and poets 
mingled freely with the merry crowd and 
made love to the maidens. Hundreds of 
horses were drinking from the river Boyne, 
and in the great halls nobles and ladies 
feasted, quaffing the liquor from gold cups 
sparkling with pearls and rubies, their gor- 
geous dresses and jewels filling the place 
with life and colour. 


Peace reigned over all. To draw a 


sword here in anger was death to the 
offender. 


On the very summit of the hill 
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could be seen the wicker screen which hid 
the fountain from the gaze of the people 
until the king should give the word to 
remove it. 

‘The heart of Fergus beat fast when he 
entered Tara’s hall, with its lofty walls 
bedecked with splendid drapery and 
glittering with gold. He bowed low to the 
Ard-Ri, who sat in the raised seat, his fair 
daughter being on his right hand. As the 
young prince looked at the girl, he forgot 
everything, for the hot fire of first love 
leaped through his veins and sent a 
crimson flood to his face. It was not 
to be marvelled at, for the maiden 
was indeed beautiful, and many princes 
and nobles had sought to win her heart 
in vain. 

Her tall slender shape was clad in a gown 
of soft white stuff, with long hanging sleeves ; 
the classic brooch of Tara gleamed on her 
breast, and when her shining blue eyes 
rested for a moment on Fergus he pros- 
trated himself at her feet, vowing inwardly 
that if an untarnished name and stainless 
chivalry could win her, this fair maiden 
should be his wife. 

Presently the feast was ended, and the 
Ard-Ri led his guests towards the foun- 
tain, and when the people saw him the 
laughter died away on merry lips, and 
the music of the harps fell into silence 
in mid-arpeggio. 

A hush was over the great throng while 
the king commanded his slaves to remove 
the wicker frame. 

Now Fergus, hitherto so confident of 
success, began to tremble, for love changes 
everything, and can make a brave man as 
timid as a girl. 

At the last moment the young prince 
closed his eyes, fearing to look, lest the 
chosen fountain should be the work of 
another. In a flash of time he thought if 
he were not victorious life would not be 
worth the living, for then the hand of the 
princess could never be his. He could 
hear the wicker supports being torn away, 
and for a moment the multitude held its 
breath. 

Then a mighty shout went up, the like of 
which was never heard in Tara before or 
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since, and the name of Fergus MacCairbré 
was on every lip. 

The prince opened his eyes and saw the 
work of his hands and brain more beauti- 
ful than anything he could have imagined. 
The water rose from the heart of the lily 
and from its many buds, and fell in a 
crystal shower, the bright October sun- 
shine making it glisten like diamonds. 

And thus Fergus won his bride, and 
carried her home to Kerry, where they 
lived happily all their lives. 

Nor does it appear that Cairbré found 
his son the worse warrior for being a great 
sculptor, for when war broke out we hear 
that the bravest of his followers and the 
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boldest fighter of them all was Fergus, 
who fought by his side. 

The fountain played on Tara for more 
than a hundred years. At the end of that 
time the Saints fasted against the sacred 
hill, and went around it ringing their bells 
and cursing it. 

And the good king who then reigned 
was driven out, and we have never had a 
king in Ireland since. 

Tara’s halls, once so warm and friendly, 
are now lonely and deserted. 

The fountain is no more, but even yet, 
if you look on the green mound with the 
eye of faith, you can see a rainbow wher: 
there is neither sunshine nor shower. 








A NEW GUINEA SPORTSMAN TESTING HIS BOW AND ARRO'Y. 
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